More  paper^ind  more  ways  to 
work  with  third-party  printers.  Is 
this  the  new  production  model? 


BMI  Plant  Manager  Wayne  Roberts,  left, 
Director/Print  Operations  Don  Kay,  and 
President  Brad  Moseley  in  pressroom  of 
The  Bakersfield  Californian. 
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Congratulations 

Kip! 


NAA 
AWARDS 
KIP  CASSINO 
THE 

RESEARCH 

EEDERATION 

AWARD 

OE 

MERIT 


The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  has  awarded  the 
prestigious  Research  Federation's  Award  of  Merit  to  longtime 
local  advertising  guru  KipCassino,  vice  president  of  research 
for  Borrell  Associates. 

Kip's  groundbreaking  research  -  most  recently  tracking  the 
growth  of  local  online  advertising  -  has  been  cited  widely  in 
newspaper  articles,  trade  magazines  and  Web  reports  and  is 
the  basis  for  local  market  analysis  reports. 

The  lifetime  achievement  award  from  the  newspaper  industry 
recognizes  Kip's  contributions  to  market  research  over  his 
three-decade  research  career  during  which  Kip  has  worked 
for  financial  services  companies,  the  computer  and 
semiconductor  industry  and  media  companies  such  as  Knight 
Ridderand  Scripps. 

"Kip's  work  is  nothing  short  of  genius,  and  I'm  elated  that  his 
peers  in  the  research  industry  are  recognizing  him  with  this 
award,"  said  Gordon  Borrell,  CEO  of  Borrell  Associates. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Kip  at  the  NAA's  2008  Marketing 
Conference  in  Orlando  last  week.  "I  am  honored  and  humbled 
to  receive  this  award,"  Kip  said.  "I  thank  everyone  who  helped 
me  along  the  way." 

Kip's  research  has  been  featured  in  American  Demographics, 
Media  Week,  PressTime  and  other  national  publications. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Marketing  Association, 
Mensa  and  the  World  Future  Society.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  NAA's  Research  Federation. 

BORRELL  ASSOCIATES 
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lEAllNINIi  FROM  THE  lITTlEeVY 

Kudos  to  Mark  Fitzgerald  and 
Jennifer  Saba  for  their  story 
“Small  Towns,  Big  Profits” 

I  j  (February  E^P,  p.  58).  As  publisher  of  a 
! !  group  of  community  newspapers,  I  have 
i !  been  concerned  for  quite  some  time  about 
! ;  the  flood  of  bad  news  painting  a  bleak 
1  i  picture  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Our 
'  I  advertising  reps  constantly  battle  the 
j  perception  that  newspapers  represent 
I  j  relics  of  bygone  generations, 
j  In  reality,  our  weekly  newspapers  do 
quite  well.  In  fact,  we  recently  started  a 
new  paper,  and  it  has  received  a  fantastic 
i  reception  from 
i  I  readers  and 
i  I  advertisers.  We 
I '  are  so  bullish  on 
newspapers  that 

1 1  we  invested  in 

! 

I  a  new  press. 

Small  papers  that  concentrate  on 
'  providing  news  of  relevance  to  the  commu- 
[ ;  nity  can  flourish  and  prosper  if  they  can 
j ;  connect  at  a  personal  level  to  the  readers. 

!  This  good  news  about  the  newspaper 
j  j  industry  merits  bigger  headlines. 

! '  I  understand  newspapers  face  many 
I  challenges,  not  the  least  being  the  Internet. 

I  Nevertheless,  newspapers  possess  a 
j  valuable  franchise  that  others  can  only 
j  I  envy.  Your  article  provides  a  blueprint  for 
I :  publishers  and  editors  to  follow  to  increase 
!  readership,  advertising,  and  profits. 

Let’s  not  write  the  obit  for  newspapers 
1  prematurely.  As  Mark  Twain  might  say,  the 
news  of  our  death  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

I;  STEVE  ROBERTSON 

|l  PUBLISHER 

I  The  Horry  Independent 

j  I  Conway,  S.C. 

BIG  BOYS  REMAIN  CLUELESS 

Excellent  story,  and  right  on 
target  (“Small  Towns,  Big  Profits”). 
I  publish  a  small  weekly  in  North 
^  Carolina.  We  continue  to  have  year-over¬ 


year  gains.  This  year  we’re  already  up  27% 
over  last  year.  The  big  boys  just  don’t  get  it. 

KEN  FORTENBERRY 
I  Publisher 

news@norman 
Denver,  N.C. 

EVEN  THE  FRENCH  ARE  WARY 

1AM  THE  EDITORIAL  WRITER  FOR 

French  News,  the  monthly  English- 
language  new'spaper  published  in 
France.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  your 
j  column  (“Unheeded  Warnings  On  the 
i  Road  to  War,”  Pressing  Issues,  Feb.  E£^P), 

\  which  I  think  is  very  important  as  we  see 
the  same  tricks 
being  organized 
against  Iran.  The 
more  people  who 
understand  what 
has  happened  in 
the  past  and  what 
is  going  on  today,  the  better.  I  notice  that 
Reuters  is  still  reporting  that  the  Iranian 
President  said  that  “Israel  should  be  wiped 
off  the  map,”  which  we  now  know  is  false. 

ROBERT  HARNEIS 
Editorial  Writer 
French  News 

PRECCIEHCEWOULO'VE  HELPED 

I’M  HONORED  TO  BE  IN  YOUR  BOOK, 

but  as  usual,  I  was  not  totally  pre¬ 
scient  in  that  E^P  interview  just 
before  the  war  (“Pressing  Issues,”  Feb. 
E&P).  I  did  assume  that  Saddam  had 
some  WMD  left  over  from  the  Gulf  War, 


since  Bush  and  Powell  seemed  so  positive 
and  precise  about  that  (I  can  still  be 
fooled),  so  I  worried  that  our  invasion 
would  trigger  them  and  possibly  lead  to 
a  nuclear  response  by  us.  (I  don’t  think  I 
said  that  in  that  interview,  but  it  was  an 
underlying  thought.) 

DANIEL  ELLSBERG 

Kensington,  Calif. 

METHODOLOGY  CAH  BE  TRICNY 

A  THOUSAND  THANK-YOUS  FOR  YOUR 

in-depth  Q&A  with  Manish  Bhatia 
of  Nielsen  (January  p.  26). 
I’ve  been  charged  to  better  understand 
our  online  metrics  reporting  here  in 
Cincinnati,  and  I  can  tell  you,  it’s  no  easy 
task.  Your  article  was  fair  and  focused, 
confirming  much  of  what  I  learned  and 
a  few  additional  facts  I  did  not  know. 

I  would  love  to  see  a  similar  article  with 
comScore,  and  please  don’t  forget  that  the 
traditional  syndicated  research  firms  like 
Scarborough  and  Media  Audit  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  piece  of  the  online  audience  metric. 

The  one  question  I  would  still  have  for 
Mr.  Bhatia  concerns  the  large  variability 
of  the  Nielsen  data.  For  example,  E£^Fs 
Net  Ratings  Top  30  News  Site  story 
comparing  December  2006  to  December 
2007  shows  WSJ  Online  increasing  109% 
and  Newsday  up  182%,  while  SFGate.com 
declined  31%  and  AZCentral  dropped 
more  than  36%.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  dramatic  swings  that  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  poor  methodology  rather  than 
any  real  underlying  market  changes.  This 
is  not  unique  to  Nielsen,  of  course,  but  it 
does  seem  to  be  a  problem  of  online  panel 
research  in  particular. 

More  than  any  other  trade  columnist 
I’ve  come  to  depend  on  Jennifer  Saba  for 
sound,  relevant  reporting  on  the  topics  of 
most  importance  to  our  industry  during 
this  rapid  time  of  transformation. 

KIRBY  THORNTON 
DIRECTOR/MARKET  ASSESSMENT 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MARCH  8,  1958: 

Despite  price  increases  at  14  of 
the  22  Gannett  newspapers  (most 
from  5  to  7  cents  daily),  11  of 
those  papers'  net  paid  circula¬ 
tions  were  up  from  the  previous 


year.  The  average  gain  for  evening 
papers  was  1.8%,  1.1%  on  Sunday. 

MARCH  22,  1958: 

What  was  hailed  as  “the  first 
aluminum  foil  ad  in  newspaper 


history”  ran  this  week  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  full- 
page,  lS-by-21.5-inch  insert 
introduced  the  new  Johnston 
saltine  package,  the  first  to 
feature  a  Reynolds  foil  overlap. 


ftM  smoynihan(a)editorandpublishef.com, 
‘  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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h.  start  by  rethinkiiig'cHstri1)ution.  5 

Investing  in  your  company's  growth  takes  time,  resources  and  focus. 
Not  easy  when  your  teams  are  distracted  by  too  many  operational 
challenges.  Enter;  PCF.  We're  distribution  experts,  and  the  nation's 
largest  independent  home  and  office  newspaper  delivery  company. 
PCF  can  relieve  the  burden  of  managing  daily  operations,  so  you 
can  focus  your  dollars  and  talent  toward  the  media  opportunities  that 
lie  ahead.  Visit  us  online  or  call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more. 


WWW.  pcfcorp.  com 
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Come  for  the  paper. 

atajiorthegas 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

A  ONE-TIME  NEWSPAPER  GIVEAWAY 

promotion  with  a  convenience 
chain  continues  to  pay  off  months 


I  /%  promotion  with  a  convenience 

I I  ^  ^L.  chain  continues  to  pay  off  months 

!  later  for  both  the  stores  and  The  Knoocville 
I  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel. 

Pilot  Convenience  Stores  came  to  the 
I  paper  with  a  problem:  Customers  were 
!  1  filling  up  at  the  pump,  but  not  stopping  in 
! '  the  store.  The  News  Sentinel  suggested 
j  giving  away  the  Friday  paper  during  high 
; !  school  football  season.  Pilot  buys  the 

I  j  copies  in  bulk  at  a  little  more  than  25% 

I I  of  the  cover  price,  customers  come  in  for 
I  i  a  free  paper  —  and,  inevitably,  end  up 

buying  coffee,  snacks,  and  other  items 

I  from  the  store. 

:  The  promotion  ended  when  football 

:  did  —  but  that  didn’t  last  long.  Customers 
j  I  kept  asking  for  their  free  newspapers,  and 
Friday  copies  became  free 
year-round. 

Where  once  Pilot  sold 
about  1,200  copies  of 
the  Friday  paper,  now 
9,000  go  out  the  door  — 
meaning  7,800  extra 
customers  are  going 
from  the  gasoline 
pumps  into  the  store. 

The  News-  notes  Consumer  Sales 

Senf/ne/’s  promo  Manager  Marshall 
keeps ’em  coming  Smith.  “These  are 
;  readers  that  obviously  are  picking  up 
i  other  things  besides  a  free  copy  of  the 
[  News  Sentinel”  he  says. 

What’s  more,  research  shows  that  “Free 
Friday”  consumers  “index  pretty  high  as 
j  I  readers  and  users  of  advertisers,”  says 
j  Jim  Boyd,  circulation  director  for  the 
j  Tennessee  daily.  d 

I I  _ 
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Don  Russell  at  one  of  his  favorite  watering  holes,  the  Dawson  Street  Pub  in  Manayunk,  Pa. 


Stout  prospects  after  buyout 


No  tear  h  miner  s  beer 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Don  Russell  started 
his  “Joe  Sixpack”  column  for 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
in  1996,  it  was  actually  the  smaller  paper’s 
effort  to  counter  a  move  by  the  rival 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Russell  recalls  that 
the  broadsheet  competitor  had  come  out 
with  a  wine  column:  “It  seemed  obvious 
to  me  that  the  Daily  News,  the  blue-collar 
paper,  should  have  a  beer  column.” 

Soon  after,  Joe  Sixpack  was  born  — 
first  as  a  biweekly  column,  then  moving 
into  a  weekly  position.  Between  1996  and 
2005  he  juggled  the  brewery  beat  with 
other  columns  and  general  assignment 
reporting,  but  still  handled  issues  as 
varied  as  new  brewing  technologies  and 
the  local  beer  market.  Readers  could  also 


count  on  an  annual  “Year  in  Beer”  piece 
detailing  the  ups  and  downs  —  and  spills 
—  of  the  previous  12  months. 

Russell  even  broke  news  on  occasion, 
getting  city  council  attention  when  he  re¬ 
vealed  that  beer  cups  at  Veterans  Stadium 
were  shortchanging  buyers  by  up  to  four 
ounces  from  the  advertised  sizes.  That  led 
to  city  regulations  being  tightened  on  the 
sales  of  such  draft  delights.  “It  has  be¬ 
come  a  Daily  News  fixture,  it  gets  a  lot  of 
reader  reaction,”  Russell,  now  52,  says  of 
his  alter  ego.  “It  is  a  signature  column, 
and  they  are  very  pleased  with  it.” 

But  since  leaving  the  Philly  tabloid’s 
j  staff  three  years  ago  after  taking  a  buyout, 
Russell  has  turned  his  Joe  Sixpack  identi¬ 
ty  into  something  of  a  full-time  gig.  In 
addition  to  penning  the  weekly  column 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Ber  Guide 


Since  leaving  the  paper, 
Don  Russell  has  built  upon 
his  “Joe  Sixpack”  brand. 


on  a  contract  basis,  Russell  also 
blogs  regularly  at  www.joesix- 
pack.net,  offers  beer-related 
seminars  and  speeches  around 
town,  and  has  just  authored  the 
first  of  two  suds-related  books 
to  be  released  this  year.  He  is 
also  a  lead  organizer  of  the  first 
Philly  Beer  Week,  set  for  March 
7-l6,  and  occasionally  holds  beer 
tastings  at  Philadelphia’s  Pen  & 

Pencil  Club,  the  local  press  or¬ 
ganization  and  social  club.  One 
popular  class  is  Russell’s  Philly  Beer  101 
at  the  local  Mount  Airy  Learning  Tree.  “It 
sells  out  all  the  time,”  he  declares. 

His  decision  to  take  the  buyout  and 
work  the  brew  beat  full  time  “was  a  good 
move  for  me,”  he  says.  “My  wife  and  I 
were  both  at  the  paper,  so  it  was  a  time  to 
diversify  —  and  I  could  do  more  with  the 
column.”  Russell’s  wife  Theresa  Conroy, 


who  had  worked  for  the  Daily  News  as 
a  courts  reporter,  chose  to  accept  her  own 
early  retirement  in  2007- 
Russell’s  first  book,  Joe  Sixpack’s  Philly 
Beer  Guide  (Camino  Books,  2008)  hits 
bookstores  in  March,  with  what  he  con¬ 
tends  is  the  first  true  guide  to  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love’s  lager  largesse.  He  plans 


to  follow  that  in  the  fall  with  Merry 
Christmas  Beers,  a  book  he  says  will 
explore  the  craze  of  holiday-themed 
brews:  “I  did  a  lot  of  traveling  for  that 
one,  even  going  to  Norway.” 

Ironically,  Russell  admits  that  news¬ 
room  drinking  and  post-deadline  social 
gatherings  at  the  local  pub  are  on  the 
decline.  “There  is  evidence  of  a  little  bit 
of  a  comeback,”  he  says.  “I  never  had  a 
problem  having  a  beer  at  lunch,  because  it 
was  part  of  my  job.”  He  notes  that  the 
days  have  passed  when  scribes  who  visit¬ 
ed  nearby  Westy’s,  a  longtime  Daily  News 
and  Inquirer  watering  hole,  had  to  check 
to  make  sure  that  production  workers  and 
pressmen  had  not  dirtied  the  seats  ahead 
of  them  from  their  post-ovemight  shift 
visits.  “You  used  to  have  to  check  your  bar 
stool  to  make  sure  it  wasn’t  covered  in 
ink,”  he  says.  “You  checked  before  you 
sat  down.”  11 


‘Goodwill’  gestures  hurt  earnings  outlook 


RECENT  NON-CASH 
IMPAIRMENT  CHARGES 

Company 

Date 

Aftertax  vyrite-down 

New  York  Times  Co. 

Jan.  '07 
Jan.  '08 

$735.9  million 
$10.5  million 

McClatchy  Co. 

Nov.  ’07 
Feb.  ’08 

$1.3  billion 
$1.4  billion 

Gannett  Co. 

Feb.  ’08 

$50.8  million 

Belo 

Jan.  ’08 

$370.0  million* 

Journal  Register  Co. 

Feb.  ’08 

$150.9  million 

E.W.  Scripps 

Feb.  ’08 

$411.0  million** 

Journal  Communications 

Feb.  ’08 

$253,000 

*  no  tax  effect 
**  pre-tax 

Source:  Company  reports 

More  newspaper  companies 
take  write-downs  and 
‘impairment  charges’ 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

O  SOONER  WAS  THE  CHRISTMAS 

season  of  goodwill  toward  men 
over  than  the  season  of  news¬ 
paper  goodwill  write-downs  started 
again.  As  they  did  about  this  time  last 
year,  chains  are  taking  some  hefty  good¬ 
will  “impairment”  charges,  or  warning 
that  they  soon  would. 

The  new  year  was  all  of  24  days  old 
when  Belo  announced  it  would  take  a 
first-quarter,  non-cash  charge  of  $370 
million  related  to  goodwill  impairment  at 
The  Providence  (R.L)  Journal  and  at  The 
Press-Enterprise  in  southern  California,  a 
state  hit  hard  by  the  real  estate  collapse. 
McClatchy,  with  papers  in  California  and 
Florida,  soon  followed  with  a  massive 
$1.4  billion  after-tax  write-down  after 
executives  warned  it  would  be  a  necessary 
move.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  $1.3 
billion  charge  it  took  in  November  2007. 

Goodwill  in  its  simplest  form  is  calcu¬ 
lated  by  subtracting  the  worth  of  tangible 


assets  of  a  business  (such  as  presses  or 
buildings)  from  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  company.  Goodwill  consists  of  those 
intangible  assets  that  would  include  a 
newspaper’s  brand  and  perceived  strength 
in  its  market,  something  that  must  be 
evaluated  at  least  annually  to  see  if  it  has 
lost  value.  If  that  happens,  a  company 
takes  an  impairment  charge  to  its  income. 

While  the  impairment  charge  is  a  non¬ 
cash  charge,  it  nevertheless  lowers  earn¬ 
ings  on  the  books.  And  after  decades  of 
enviably  high  goodwill,  newspapers  in  the 
last  year  have  been  forced  to  fess  up  on 


their  books  that  they’ve 
lost  value  in  the  market. 

The  New  York  Times 
Co.  was  one  of  the  first 
publishers  to  lead  the 
impairment-charge 
parade  in  January  2007, 
when  it  announced  a 
$735.9  million  write¬ 
down  on  its  troubled 
New  England  proper¬ 
ties  —  a  stunning  drop 
in  value,  considering 
the  company  shelled 
out  $1.3  billion  for 
The  Boston  Globe 
and  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  ©  Gazette 
in  1993.  In  January,  the  company  took 
another  charge  of  $10.5  million. 

Impairment  charges  were  all  but 
inevitable  following  several  years  of 
declining  ad  revenues,  shrinking  circula¬ 
tion  among  big  papers,  and,  especially,  a 
series  of  would-be  blockbuster  sales  that 
served  only  to  show  that  the  values  of 
newspapers  were  faltering. 

Tribune  Co.’s  auction,  for  example, 
not  only  failed  to  stir  much  interest 
from  traditional  newspaper  companies, 
it  ended  up  changing  hands  in  a  going- 
private  deal  for  $8.2  billion  —  just  $200 
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1  million  more  than  Tribune  paid  to  buy  ^ 
[  Times-Mirror  in  2000.  ! 

I  After  bragging  it  got  a  bargain  when  it  I 
I  acquired  Knight  Ridder  for  $4  billion, 

I  McClatchy  did  manage  to  sell  for  fairly 

[  I  lofty  multiples  the  12  so-called  “orphan” 

I I  dailies  from  that  deal.  But  it  also  shook 
j  the  industry  by  unloading  the  Star 

j  Tribune  in  Minneapolis  just  10  months 

j  later  for  the  fire-sale  price  of  $530 
!  million.  That’s  about  half  the  amount  it 
:  paid  for  the  prestige  property  in  1998  — 

I  and  a  multiple,  according  to  some 
I  analysts,  of  just  6.5  times  cash 
I  flow.  With  the  two  back-to-back 
I  write-downs,  McClatchy  has  effec¬ 
tively  vwitten  off  half  the  value  of 
its  Knight  Ridder  purchase. 

Add  to  that  Wall  Street’s 
I  profound  disenchantment  with 

]  the  newspaper  sector,  and  the 

I !  issue  of  goodwill  impairment 
1  became  impossible  to  avoid. 

'  By  Alan  Mutter’s  calculations, 

I  the  market  value  of  publicly 
I  traded  newspaper  publishing 

I  companies  at  the  end  of  2007 

I I  had  fallen  by  $23  billion  (or 
I  j  42%)  since  2004,  which  he 
I  characterizes  as  the  last  good 
!  year  for  the  industry.  And  most 
I  of  that  damage,  the  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  newspaper  and  new 
media  consultant  says,  came 

I  in  just  the  past  year, 
i  Like  other  newspaper  execu- 
j  tives,  McClatchy  CEO  Gary  Pruitt 
!  plays  down  the  significance  of 
,  the  impairment  charge.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  understand  that  this 
j  non-cash  charge  does  not  reflect 
'  our  view  of  the  long-term  health  of 
j  j  the  newspaper  industry  or  McClatchy,” 

I  he  said  in  a  statement  about  the  Q4  2007 
[  I  results.  “In  fact,  if  we  were  able  to  base 
I '  the  valuation  on  our  discounted  cash  flow 
analysis  and  recent  transactions,  our 
i !  current  level  of  goodwill  could  be  sustained. 

But  GAAP  requires  that  we  reconcile  the 
j  value  indicated  by  our  publicly  traded  stock 
with  our  stockholders’  equity.” 
i !  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  CEO  Robert  Decherd 
j  was  equally  upbeat  despite  announcing 
I  a  $370  million  non-cash  impairment 
charge  in  Q4  of  last  year. 

“Despite  challenging  industry  condi¬ 
tions  for  all  media  companies,  these  re¬ 
quired  goodwill-impairment  charges  are 
not  reflective  of  our  positive  view  of  the 
value  of  Belo’s  underlying  businesses,” 
Decherd  said  in  a  statement.  “We  remain 


optimistic  and  encouraged  about  the 
future  success  and  value  of  our  businesses 
—  both  as  to  newspapers  and  television.” 

Michael  Peters,  an  associate  professor 
of  accountancy  at  Villanova  University, 
says  it’s  in  the  blood  of  CEOs  to  be 
optimistic.  “Does  [the  write-down]  affect 
current  cash  flows?  No.  Does  it  affect  the 
company’s  ability  to  pay  off  debts?  No. 

It  is  a  non-cash  charge?  Yes,”  he  says. 

All  true  statements,  but  impairment 
charges  signal  something  else:  “It  tells  us 


a  company  is  expecting  a  lot  less  in  earn¬ 
ings  or  future  cash  flows,”  Peters  adds. 

Write-downs  usually  come  hand-in- 
hand  with  big  acquisitions.  When  a  com¬ 
pany  acquires  an  asset,  it  has  to  determine 
what  it  is  paying  for;  in  essence,  auditors 
have  to  account  for  everything.  Once  they 
identify  hard  assets  and  liabilities,  any 
gap  between  that  —  this  gap  is  often  hard 
to  gauge  —  and  the  purchase  price  is,  to 
simplify  it,  plugged  into  goodwill. 

“It’s  really  a  kind  of  truth-in-labeling,” 
explains  George  Harmon,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Northwestern  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  who  teaches  the  business  of 
media.  “The  brand  of  a  newspaper  was 
always  a  great  thing.  It  had  credibility 
and  audience  quality  and  so  forth.  If  you 
have  some  deteriorating  in  the  perception 


of  the  brand,  which  in  the  case  of  news¬ 
papers  means  your  audience  is  a  little 
weaker  and  smaller  than  it  had  been,  then 
you  write  it  down.” 

Auditors  are  required  by  GAAP  stan¬ 
dards  to  run  impairment  tests  when  there 
are  indicators  pointing  to  a  decline  in 
the  business.  On  top  of  that,  they  are  now 
required  to  take  under  consideration  the 
market  capitalization  of  the  company. 

Therefore,  publisher  after  publisher 
has  been  announcing  goodwill  charges 
as  newspaper  stocks  swoon.  But 
there’s  one  notable  exception: 

Lee  Enterprises.  Even  though  the 
Davenport,  Iowa-based  company 
swallowed  the  much  larger 
Pulitzer  Co.  in  a  $1.4  billion 
transaction  in  2005,  Lee  has  been 
silent  on  the  matter. 

Lee  stock  plunged  52.8%  for 
the  calendar  year  2007,  leading 
many  to  expect  it  to  take  an  im¬ 
pairment  charge.  But  instead,  in 
an  SEC  filing  Lee  disclosed  that  it 
was  not  taking  a  charge  for  2007, 
and  continued  to  value  its  good¬ 
will  at  approximately  $1.5  billion. 

Through  a  spokesman,  the 
company  declines  to  comment 
beyond  what  Lee  says  in  the  SEC 
filing:  “The  company  analyzed  the 
recoverability  of  such  [intangible] 
assets  as  of  Dec.  30, 2007,  due 
primarily  to  the  difference 
between  its  stock  price  and  the 
per-share  carrying  value  of  its  net 
assets.  The  company  concluded 
that  the  fair  value  of  its  business 
e.xceeded  the  carrying  value  of  its 
net  assets  as  of  Dec.  30, 2007.” 
Impairment  charges  by  them¬ 
selves  don’t  move  markets,  notes  one 
analyst  who  asked  not  to  be  named  be¬ 
cause  he  is  transitioning  from  covering  the 
newspaper  sector.  “It  doesn’t  happen  in  a 
vacuum,”  he  says.  “A  goodwill  impairment 
charge  really  is  a  lagging  indicator  —  it 
happens  after  something  bad  happens.” 

Mike  Simonton,  senior  director  in  the 
media  and  entertainment  group  at  Fitch 
Ratings,  is  equally  blase  about  write¬ 
downs.  “The  deteriorating  prospects  of  the 
industry  are  already  factored  into  our 
models  and  ratings,”  he  says,  adding  that 
generally  a  non-cash  charge  doesn’t  move 
the  needle.  “We  don’t  wait  for  the  account¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  something  was  wTong.”  11 

Check  out  the  “Fitz  &  Jen”  business 
podcast  now  at  E&P  Online 
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From  spin  zone  to  war  zone 


Associated  Press  CEO  Tom  Curley,  left,  and  George  W.  Bush  look  on  as  Stephen  Colbert  mocks 
the  president  —  and  the  press  —  at  the  2006  White  House  Correspondents’  Association  Dinner. 


I  BY  EMILY  VAUGHAN 

ACK  IN  2004,  WHEN  EiSP  EDITOR 
Greg  Mitchell  first  proposed  the 
idea  of  compiling  his  columns 
about  Iraq  war  coverage,  he  met  resist¬ 
ance.  According  to  book  editors,  by  the 
time  such  an  anthology  was  published,  the 
war  would  be  over  —  and  people  just 
wouldn’t  be  interested. 

Yet  in  2008  the  war  is  still  on,  and 
Republican  presidential  hopeful  John 
McCain  famously  said  the  U.S.  could  be 
in  Iraq  for  the  next  100  years. 

Last  year,  when  Mitchell  pitched  the 
idea  again  —  with  many  more  columns 
he  had  written  in  the  interim  —  he  found 
success.  The  result.  So  Wrong  for  So  Long: 
How  the  Pre^s,  the  Pundits  —  and  the 
President  —  Failed  on  Iraq  (Union  Square 
Press),  which  has  just  been  published, 
features  his  best  E^P  columns  plus  a  lot 
of  new  material,  from  the  patriotic  run-up 
in  early  2003  to  cynicism  about  the  surge 
near  the  end  of  2007-  His  ninth  nonfiction 
book,  it  features  a  preface  by  Bruce 
Springsteen,  a  foreword  by  famed  war 
correspondent  Joseph  L.  Galloway,  and  a 
major  endorsement  from  Bill  Moyers. 

This  is  hardly  the  first  book  about  the 
Iraq  invasion  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  it  may  be  the  first 
to  provide  a  full  overview. 

While  other  books  have 
covered  pieces  or  aspects  of 
the  war,  Mitchell  chronicles 
the  war  in  its  entirety.  “It 
may  be  through  my  sensibili¬ 
ty,  but  it  does  get  at  the  entire 
ups  and  downs  of  the  five 
years,”  he  says. 

So  Wrong  for  So  Long  looks 
at  the  war  through  the  lens 
of  media  coverage,  and 
Mitchell’s  book  is  a  cautionary 
one.  Journalists  may  be  stereotyped  as 
overly  cynical,  but  it’s  their  greatest  asset 
in  uncovering  the  truth.  But  where  was 
the  skepticism  in  so  much  of  the  Iraq 
coverage?  In  the  run-up  to  the  invasion, 
E^P  was  among  the  minority  in  repeated¬ 
ly  attacking  the  grounds  for  war,  while  The 
New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post, 
among  other  leading  papers,  “put  dozens 
of  unquestioning  reports  on  the  Bush 
administration’s  claims  about  Saddam’s 
quest  for  a  nuclear  weapon  on  their  front 
pages,”  Galloway  writes  in  his  foreword. 


In  the  immediate  post-9/11  era,  every¬ 
one  was  trying  to  prove  how  patriotic  they 
were,  Mitchell  recalls.  Even  the  more 
“liberal”  newspapers  wanted  to  show  they 
were  strong  on  defense.  ‘Who  can  forget 
i  the  days  when  simply  questioning  the 
I  evidence  of  WMD  in  Iraq  made  you  appear 
weak-kneed  or  even  ‘French,’” 
he  writes  in  the  introduction. 

But  Mitchell’s  “French” 
skepticism  looks  more  like 
foresight  today.  “The  fact  is, 
at  least  in  my  mind,  my 
warnings  from  four  years 
ago,  five  years  ago,  have  all 
proven  true,”  he  says.  “Even 
those  that  may  have  seemed 
edgy  at  the  time  have 
panned  out.” 

The  columns  are  organ¬ 
ized  chronologically  from 
early  2003  to  late  2007,  tracking 
the  progress  (or  lack  thereof)  in  Iraq 
and  in  the  media’s  coverage.  Between 
columns  comes  much  newly  written 
material  detailing  events  that  transpired 
in  that  time  period.  Mitchell  tackles  a 
wide  variety  of  issues  from  Abu  Ghraib, 
the  Pat  Tillman  cover-up,  and  the  Judy 
Miller  case  to  Stephen  Colbert’s  in-his- 
face  mocking  of  the  president  at  a  White 
House  Correspondents  Association  bash. 
The  plight  of  injured  soldiers  —  and  the 
shockingly  high  suicide  rate  among  them 
—  gets  repeated  attention. 


Mitchell  focuses  on  three  types  of 
'  journalism:  from  Washington,  from  Iraq, 
j  and  on  the  editorial  pages.  Each  varied 
j  wildly  over  the  five  years.  “Before  the  war, 

I  the  reporting  wasn’t  tough  enough  and  the 
j  editorials  were  more  skeptical,”  Mitchell 
I  says.  “After  the  war  started,  it  kind  of 
flipped.” 

As  for  the  reporters  in  Iraq,  the  author 
I  often  commends  much  of  their  work  (after 
!  the  initial  “rah-rah”  period)  and  bravery. 

I  Another  recurring  theme  is  Vietnam,  a 
j  comparison  that  gained  popularity  as  the 
war  dragged  on  —  and  one  for  which 
I  Mitchell  says  he  was  mocked  when  he 
j  brought  up  the  analogy  very  early  on.  “Not 
1  that  it  was  ever  the  same  type  of  war,”  he 
notes.  “But  having  lived  through  the  Viet- 
1  nam  era,  I  saw  the  same  arguments,  such 
I  as  ‘not  bugging  out,’  being  put  forward.” 

I  Iraq  coverage  eventually  became  more 
critical  as  newspapers  have  followed 
public  opinion  in  distrusting  the  president 
1  and  Pentagon  and  disliking  the  war.  But 
I  with  further  military  engagements  under 
discussion,  such  as  interventions  in  Syria 
and  Iran,  Mitchell  hopes  his  book  will 
remind  the  media  to  be  more  skeptical  in 
I  future  coverage.  “When  any  administra- 
I  tion  ratchets  up  the  rhetoric,  there  are 
j  plenty  of  cases  where  the  media  just  goes 
!  along  with  it,”  he  adds.  11 

Check  out  our  continuous  analysis  of 
Iraq  war  coverage  at  E&P  Online 
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NICK  GRAHAM,  MIDDLETOWN  (OHIO)  JOURNAL,  FEB.  2? 


A  pond  near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Turtlecreek  Township  Capt. 
Mike  Jameson  came  to  the  rescue.  Photographer 

Nick  Graham  says  he  heard  about  it  Submit  your  photos  for 

on  the  police  scanner,  grabbed  his  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 

jT-jj  j.  j  r\  hottype@editorandpublisher.com 

gear,  and  headed  out  the  door.  On  _ ... 

arrival,  he  had  to  hike  100  yards  to  get  to  the  scene  —  and  then 

had  to  wade  in  a  bit  to  get  the  shot.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


FTER  A  HORSE  PLUNGED  THROUGH  THE  ICE  AT  A 


Chilly  contest  =  hot  promo 

BY  EMILY  VAUGHAN  struck  gold.  After  more  than  a  week  of  late 

The  thermometer  may  have  read  j  night  hunting,  they  found  it:  a  medallion 
minus  13  degrees  on  the  night  of  I  wrapped  in  plastic  under  a  fallen  tree  that 
Jan.  30,  but  with  the  wind  chill,  I  they  redeemed  at  the  paper  for  the  grand 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  treasure  _  _  prize:  $10,000. 

hunters  had  to  brave  minus  Cub  For  a  57th  year  the 

40  degree  weather  on  the  Presents  j  Pioneer  Press  sponsored  its 

final  night  of  the  2008  PIONEER  PRESST)  |  citywide  treasure  chase,  held 

Pioneer  Press  Treasure  Hunt.  TREASUitC  I  in  conjunction  with  the  St. 

“Air  and  river  sounds  all  ■JSII  MWw  1  Paul  Winter  Carnival.  The 

lead  to  Mounds,”  the  eleventh  Bj  event  was  first  held  in  1952, 

j  clue  began,  and  many  daring  —  when  Ridder  Publications 

I  Midwesterners  followed  it  to  St.  Paul’s  |  Inc.  was  still  around  and  Dan  Ridder  was 

Indian  Mounds  Regional  Park.  Shortly  |  the  paper’s  publisher.  As  a  promotional 

I  after  midnight,  one  brother/sister  team  i  stunt,  the  St.  Paul  paper  hid  a  small 
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“I  consider  myself  a  political  atheist.  No 
party  or  candidate  has  all  the  answers.” 

—  JOE  HELLER/Cartoonist  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 


treasure  chest  and  printed  clues  as  to  its 
whereabouts  for  12  days  or  until  it  was 
discovered. 

These  days,  MediaNews  Group  owns  the 
Pioneer  Press  —  and  treasure  hunters  now 
search  for  a  medallion,  not  a  chest.  But  the 
spirit  of  (and  enthusiasm  for)  the  competi¬ 
tion  hasn’t  changed.  “People  line  up  outside 
the  building  to  get  the  paper  off  the  press¬ 
es,”  says  Editor  Thom  Fladung.  “We  have 
people  who  set  aside  their  vacation  for  it.” 

The  paper’s  associa- 
tion  with  the  Winter 
Carnival  allows  it  to  M 

share  the  cost  of  the  ’ 

prize  money,  but  even  ' 

the  $5,000  it  shells  out 
is  a  hefty  sum.  Still,  the  j  *  V,  ^ 

Press  gets  returns  on 
its  investment.  Twin 
Cities  radio  and  TV 
stations,  as  well  as  the 
rival  Star  Tribune,  cover  the  hunt.  Fladung 
says  that  during  the  medallion  search, 
circulation  gets  a  boost  and  Web  traffic  for 
the  paper’s  site,  twincities.com,  doubles. 

Hunt  veteran  John  Barrett,  47,  who  first 
took  part  in  the  event  in  1969,  says  even  he 
knows  the  Press  moves  a  lot  of  single  copies 
during  the  duration:  “I  know  all  of  us  get 
the  St.  Paul  paper,  but  we  all  stand  in  line 
to  get  it  at  11:30  [p.m.]” 

Treasure  hunters  can  acce.ss  the  clues  on¬ 
line  at  the  same  time  the  paper  comes  out 
(around  11  p.m.),  and  then  discuss  them  in 
online  forums.  Avid  hunters  started  more 
than  1,500  threads  on  the  Press'  discussion 
boards  this  year  during  the  11  days  of  the 
contest,  contemplating  clues,  sabotaging 
competitors,  and  debating  possibilities. 
Groups  form  on-  and  offline,  and  perennial 
searchers  bond  over  their  united  goal. 

The  Pioneer  Press’  original  message 
boards,  called  “water  coolers,”  led  to  the 
formation  of  separate  online  sites  and 
groups  of  treasure  hunters.  One  group,  the 
Cooler  Crew,  boasts  50  to  100  members 
and  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  in 
January.  Members  get  together  for  pre- 
and  post-hunt  parties,  and  share  insights 
and  information  online  on  the  days  in 
between.  For  members,  the  hunt  is  largely 
about  the  camaraderie.  “It  gets  you  out  into 
the  park  and  meeting  other  people,”  says 
Barrett.  “It’s  the  craziness  of  it.  It’s  10  below 
and  two  in  the  morning,  and  there  are  40 
other  people  out  in  the  park  with  you.” 

Even  though  people  from  near  and  far 
come  to  search  (this  year’s  winners  hailed 
from  Wisconsin),  hunters  still  consider  it  a 
hometown  tradition  sponsored  by  a  home- 
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100,000  circulation.  “What  I  really  enjoy 
is  getting  the  smallest  papers,”  Heller 
says.  “You’d  be  amazed  at  just  how  tickled 
their  editors  are.  They  tell  me,  ‘No  one 
has  ever  offered  this  to  us!’” 

He  also  gets  clients  by  charging  less 
than  most  big  syndicates  do  (a  self¬ 
syndicator  doesn’t  have  to  split  earnings 
with  a  syndicate)  and  by  allowing  papers 
to  initially  try  his  cartoons  for  free. 

What  also  may  help  sales  is  that  the 
tone  of  Heller’s  work  is  more  observation¬ 
al  than  acerbic,  though  he  doesn’t  hesitate 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

ONE  DAY,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  editorial  cartoonist  Joe 
Heller  may  have  more  newspa¬ 
pers  than  Green  Bay  Packers  quarterback 
Brett  Favre  has  career  touchdown  passes. 

Favre  has  442  TDs.  The  self-syndicated 
Heller  recently  reached  the  350-client 
mark  —  an  astounding  total  at  a  time 
when  many  editorial  cartoonists  with  big 
syndicates  have  just  a  few  dozen. 

; — — ==— — i  How  does  Heller 

;  do  it?  “When  you  look 


to  make  strong  points  about  homeless¬ 
ness  and  other  issues.  “I  consider  myself  a 
political  atheist,”  he  says.  “No  party  or 
candidate  has  all  the  answers.” 

Heller  contacts  prospective  clients  with 
frequent  e-mails  and  a  yearly  cartoon 
package  postal-mailed  to  hundreds  of 
publications.  Once  they  become  clients, 
Heller’s  papers  can  get  his  cartoons  (in 


at  the  number  of  U.S.  dailies  with  more 
than  100,000  circulation,  there  are  only 
about  100,”  he  says.  “It  seems  like  the 
syndicates  mostly  go  after  those  papers. 
I  go  after  the  others.” 

Actually,  Heller  does  have  some  big 
clients.  But  most  of  his  350  papers  (of 
which  about  two-thirds  are  dailies  and 
a  third  are  weeklies)  have  less  than 
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The  University  of Wis- 
S  consin/Green  Bay  is  also  a 
g  fan.  For  a  2000  UW/GB 
^  fundraiser,  a  staggering 
.  *!’  22-acre  version  of  a  Heller 
^  cartoon  picturing  George 
; W.  Bush  and  A1  Gore  was 
c?  carved  into  a  cornfield. 

On  a  more  high-tech 
note,  the  Press-Gazette 
wants  Heller  to  join  the 

of  editorial- 


color  or  black-and-white) 
via  e-mail  or  by  download- 
ing  them  off  HellerToon.com. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  1' > 

when  he  started  self-syndi-  A 
eating  in  1980  —  soon  after  ' 

becoming  a  part-time 
cartoonist/graphic  artist  ^ 

for  The  Daily  News  of  West 
Bend,  Wis.  (while  also 
working  at  a  library  and  a 
pizza  parlor).  Back  then, 

Heller  visited  a  printer  each 

week  to  make  copies  of  his 

cartoons  before  stuffing 

them  in  envelopes  and 

mailing  them  to  clients.  jpHR! 

One  of  them  was  the  Press- 

Gazette,  which  hired  him  in  1985. 

Heller  —  who  draws  at  the  Press- 
Gazette  but  runs  Heller  Syndication  from 
home  —  does  five  cartoons  a  week,  of 
which  three  or  four  are  syndicated.  He 
draws  at  least  one  Green  Bay-themed 
cartoon  a  week,  and  also  tackles  Wisconsin 
and  national  topics.  Many  of  his  clients 
are  in  the  Midwest  but  he  has  papers  in 
virtually  every  state,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  His  efforts  draw  national  traffic 
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■  growing  group 

cartoon  animators.  He 
A  began  that  training  on 

\  Feb.  12.  Heller  also  does 

graphic  art  and  illustrations 
for  the  Press-Gazette,  as  well 
as  a  weekly  cartoon-caption 
contest  for  the  paper’s  Web  site  that  has 
drawn  more  than  12,000  entries  in  less 
than  three  years. 

Heller’s  syndication  success  may  also 
be  helped  by  the  occasional  cartoons  he 
does  about  Green  Bay’s  iconic  football 
team.  He  notes;  “There  are  Packer  fans 
all  over  the  place.”  0 

Enjoy  breaking  industry  news  and  fresh 
\gy  insight  daily  at  E&P  Online 


to  GreenBayPressGazette.com. 

“I  love  his  stuff,”  says  Editorial  Page 
Editor  Dick  Hughes  of  the  Salem,  Ore., 
Statesman  Journal,  who  thinks  Heller’s 
cartoons  have  an  appealing  “Midwest 
style”  that  reminds  him  of  Jim  Borgman’s 
work  (for  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Universal  Press  Syndicate).  He  adds  that 
the  Press-Gazette  creator  does  “timely” 
cartoons,  makes  them  “very  easy  to 
access,”  and  answers  e-mails  promptly. 


Still  crazy  after  all  these  years 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

PATRICK  Rice,  editor  of  the 

Northwest  Florida  Daily  News,  has 
a  career  ambition  separate  from 
his  day  job:  rock  star.  Rice,  the  Daily 
News’  editor  since  2004,  and  his  musical 
partner,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  Food 
Editor  Joe  Stumpe,  have  been  singin’ 
and  playin’  together  since  the  days  when 
Pat  Benatar  was  winning  Grammys  and 
bandannas  were  still  in  fashion. 

Although  the  two  journalists  live  and 
work  many  miles  apart,  each  year  they 
still  get  together  to  play  live.  'Typically  it’s 
Rice  who  makes  the  trip  to  Stumpe’s  neck 
of  the  woods,  as  he  will  this  year:  The  two 
hope  to  get  some  warm-up  club  dates  in 
before  appearing  together  onstage  at  the 
annual  Riverfest  held  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  scheduled  from  May  9-17- 
Rice,  who  admits  to  being  shy  about 
performing  in  front  of  an  audience  even 
after  years  of  doing  it,  tells  E^P  his  news¬ 
room  staff  “would  be  surprised  to  know 


Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle 
Food  Editor 
Joe  Stumpe, 
left,  and 
Northwest 
Florida  Daily 
News  Editor 
Patrick  Rice 
kick  out 
the  jams 
at  Stumpe’s 
wedding 
in  2005. 


(Texas)  Gazette,  where  Rice  covered 
county  government  and  Stumpe  worked 
the  police  and  City  Hall  beats.  After 
discovering  their  mutual  love  of  music, 
the  two  soon  began  jamming  in  Stumpe’s 
living  room  beneath  a  wall-sized  mural 


that  I  play.”  But  once  a  year,  he  adds, 
“There’s  something  about  leaving  town, 
going  to  another  city,  and  walking  into  a 
bar  that  makes  you  really  want  to  do  it.” 

Stumpe,  47,  and  Rice,  50,  met  in  1984 
while  fledgling  reporters  at  the  Texarkana 
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After  the 
show,  “I 
always  feet 
like  it's  the 
best  funVve 
naH  ma 


of  Bruce  Springsteen’s  Bom  to  Run  album 
cover  in  the  Palmer  House,  a  large  Victo- 
rian-style  home  owned  by  the  Huffman 
family  (the  Gazette's  owners)  and  rented 
out  on  the  cheap  to  reporters.  “Stumpe  is 
definitely  the  better  musician  of  the  two 
of  us,”  says  Rice. 

After  a  few  gigs  for  newsroom  col¬ 
leagues  —  during  which  some  alcohol  was 
usually  involved.  Rice  says  —  the  duo 
honed  their  act  playing  the  usual  series  of 
endless  dives  and  honky-tonks.  They  built 
a  repertoire  of  covers  spanning  the  likes 
of  the  Violent  Femmes,  The  Who,  Elvis 
Costello,  and  Springsteen,  among  others. 

Rice  left  Texarkana  in  1986,  and  has 
since  put  in  11  years  with  Gannett  and 
was  managing  editor  at  the  East  Valley 
Tribune  in  Arizona  before  landing  in 
Florida.  Stumpe  joined  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  in  1987,  and  went  to  work  for  the 
ioxmex  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock 
in  1990.  He  has  been  in  Wichita  since 
1999,  where 
he  plays  three  to 
four  nights  a 
week  in 
bars  solo 

U 

BMpjH  hand.  Fly  By 

Night. 

But  the  two 
make  a 
point  to  get 
out  and  do  their 
annual  gigs. 
They  both  play 

|^H|||||||||||||MH  guitar 

switch  off  on 

lead  vocals;  Stumpe  will  handle  some  of 
the  more  country-influenced  numbers, 
like  Johnny  Cash’s  “Folsom  Prison  Blues” 
and  Tom  Petty’s  “Last  Dance  With  Mary 
Jane,”  while  Rice  takes  the  lead  on  songs 
like  The  Boss’  “Tenth  Avenue  Freeze  Out” 
and  the  Femmes’  “Blister  in  the  Sun.” 

The  shows,  which  Rice  says  are  often 
performed  to  twentysomething  audiences 
in  “mostly  dives,  not  pretty  places,”  are 
well  worth  it,  he  adds:  “Every  time  we 
do  it,  I  get  so  nervous  ahead  of  time,  but 
afterward  I  always  feel  like  it’s  the  best 
fim  Fve  had  in  a  year.” 

And  even  after  nearly  30  years  of 
playing  cover  tunes  for  well-lubricated 
patrons.  Rice  sees  no  end  in  sight.  After 
all,  he  adds,  “We  like  playing  together, 
and  Stumpe  can’t  sing  high  harmony.”  [1 


An  Aztec 
heart  and 
sun  are 
juxtaposed 
over  a 
Chicago 
Tribune  clip. 
Below, 
Rodriguez 
begins 
spray-paint¬ 
ing  an  empty 
Mexican 
beer  bottle. 


Artist  finds 
new  canvas 
newsprint 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

As  A  GRAPFITI  ARTIST  AND 

muralist,  Bernardino  “Nino”  a. 

Rodriguez  makes  his  art  on 

museum  or  building  walls.  But  now  he’s  ''  i  •  i 

working  on  a  new  type  of  canvas:  USA 

Today's  weather  maps.  Wall  Street  ^ 

Journal  stock  tables,  and  New  York  ^ 

Times  combat  photographs.  With  color  r 
pencils,  markers,  and  ink,  Rodriguez 

will  draw  his  graffiti  name,  “Tsel,”  across  a  USA  Today  weather  map,  creating  a 
piece  that  looks  as  if  the  landscape  of  the  entire  nation  had  been  tagged  —  which 
can  be  seen  as  sly  commentary  on  what  the  newspaper  itself  is  doing  with  its 
rainbow  of  temperature  shades. 

“I  like  the  weather  maps  —  the  more  colors,  the  better,”  says  Rodriguez,  who 
was  bom  in  Mexico.  His  newspaper  works,  plus  his  vibrant  paintings  of  Mexica 
images  on  conventional  canvas,  are  on  exhibit  in  “Mexican:  A  Study  of  an  Entity” 
at  the  gallery  El  Centro  Autonomo  in  Chicago  through  March  23.  Rodriguez 
exhibits  frequently  —  he  was  in  11  shows  in  2007  —  and  the  wide  appeal  of  his  art 
is  demonstrated  by  the  odd-bedfellow  celebrities  who  have  purchased  his  work: 
Edward  James  Olmos,  Alberto  Gonzales,  and  Mel  Gibson. 

Showing  examples  to  a  visitor  at  his  home  studio  in  Chicago’s  Logan  Square 
neighborhood,  Rodriguez,  who  gets  home  delivery  of  the  Sun-Times,  says  news¬ 
papers  are  “like  a  capsule  for  art,”  with  the  date  carefully  recorded  and  photogra¬ 
phers  credited.  He’s  recently  begun  drawing  on  pages  taken  from  a  book  of  front 
pages  of  notorious  crimes.  In  one  example,  a  Mexica  skull  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
ancient  graffiti  seems  to  scream  in  horror  on  the  March  26, 1990,  front  page  of 
Newsday  reporting  the  Happy  Land  Social  Club  arson  that  killed  86. 

For  Rodriguez,  35,  art  is  not  yet  his  day  job  —  that’s  the  second  shift  at  O’Hare 
Airport  as  a  refueling  specialist  for  American  Airlines.  But  a  newspaper’s  portability 
serves  art  even  there,  he  says:  “Honestly,  90%  of  my  newspaper  art  I  do  at  work.” 


Learn  who’s  going  where  in  the  News- 
People  section  of  E&P  Online 
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Linda  K.  Greiwe 

Linda  K.  Greiwe  is  the  new  president  of 
Gannett’s  Newspaper  Network  of  Central 
Ohio  (NNCO),  and  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate. 
Since  2006  she  has  served  as  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  The  Arizona 
Republic,  which  she  joined  in  2000. 
Greiwe  joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette  in  1987  and  held 
ad  sales  and  managenient  positions  at  The  Courier-Journal 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
before  becoming  publisher  at  The  Salinas  Californian  in  2000. 


ARKANSAS 

Michael  Hengel  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  Hengel  was 
editor  of  the  paper  from  1987  to  1991,  and 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star. 

CALI  1  O  R  N  I  A 
Michael  “Mac"  Tully  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
and  group  vice  president  of  the  Bay  Area 
News  Group,  a  newly  created  position 
which  includes  responsibility  for  the 
Mercury  News,  Oakland  Tribune,  Marin 
Independent  Journal,  and  the  Santa 
Cruz  Sentinel.  Previously,  Tully  served  as 
publisher  of  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

Ward  H.  Bushee  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  VP/editor  of  the  San  Francisco 


Chronicle.  Previously,  Bushee  was  editor 
and  vice  president  of  The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  succeeds  Phil  Bronstein,  who  has 
been  named  editor-at-large  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  Division  and  the  Chronicle. 

Russ  Stanton  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Stanton  most 
recently  served  as  innovation  editor,  and 
before  that  served  as  business  editor. 

Monica  Lozano  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  senior  vice 
president  of  newspapers  for  ImpreMedia. 
Lozano  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  La  Opinion  in  Los  Angeles,  and  will 
continue  in  that  position. 

Fred  Hamilton,  publisher/chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin 


in  Ontario,  has  been  appointed  group 
publisher  and  CEO  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Group’s  new  Inland  Division. 
Fred  Board,  the  Daily  Bulletin's  general 
manager,  will  now  serve  eis  GM  for  the 
Inland  Division. 

Mark  Ficarra  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance.  Ficarra 
has  served  as  VP/advertising  for  the  East 
VoMey  Tribune  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He 
succeeds  Liz  Gaier,  senior  VP/new  business 
development  for  MediaNews  Group  Inc., 
who  has  been  publisher  since  2006. 

Nathaniel  LiedI  is  the  new  city  editor  at  The 
Daily  Independent  in  Ridgecrest.  He  is 
promoted  from  staff  reporter. 

C  O  1.  O  R  A  D  O 

John  Brennan  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Fort  Morgan  Times.  Brennan  most 
recently  was  editor  of  the  Mountain  View 
(N.M.)  Telegraph. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Katharine  Weymouth  has  been  named  chief 
executive  officer  of  Washington  Post 
Media,  a  new  unit  of  The  Washington 
Post  Co.,  and  will  also  serve  as  publisher 
of  The  Washington  Post.  She  has  been  the 
Post's  VP/advertising  since  2005.  Marilyn 
Thompson  is  the  Post's  new  Washington 
accountability  editor  on  the  national  desk. 
She  was  a  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Post 
before  leaving  in  2004  to  become  editor 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  and 
most  recently  worked  as  an  investigative 
reporter  for  The  New  York  Times. 


VIRGINIA 

Ed  Graves 

to  senior  vice 
president/news- 
A  paper  relations 
J  ioY  USA  Week¬ 
end.  Graves  most  recently  was 
president  and  publisher  of 
The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
columnist  Trudy  Rubin 
has  won  the  Edward 
Weintal  Prize  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporting  from 


Georgetown  University’s 
Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Diplomacy,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  reporting  on  inter¬ 
national  and  diplomatic 
issues.  Rubin  writes 
the  “Worldview”  column 


for  the  Philly  daily’s 
commentary  page. 


.Jody  Hanson,  publisher 
of  the  Alexandria  (Minn.) 


Echo  Pkss,  has  been 
elected  president  of 
the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association. 
Ken  Dlschler,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the 
Park  Falls  Herald,  has 


been  elected  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Association.  Tom 
Schultz,  editor  of 
the  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  will  serve  as 
first  vice  president. 
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David  Jones  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Washington  Times.  Jones  is 
promoted  from  foreign  editor.  Randall  S. 
Brant  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing.  Brant  most  recently 
was  vice  president/advertising  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Chuck  Heaton 

90,  Died  Feb.  14 

LONGTIME  SPORTSWRITER.  THE  PLAIN  DEALER.  CLEVELAND 


Mark  Seibel  has  been  named  managing 
editor/online  for  McClatchy  s  Washington 
bureau.  Seibel  most  recently  served  as  the 
bureau’s  managing  editor/international. 


Heaton  enjoyed  —  and  it  was  well  earned.  t  ^ 

A  fixture  of  the  Cleveland  sports  scene,  Heaton  B|j|L 
spent  50  years  at  The  Plain  Dealer,  starting  out  in  news 
and  later  covering  everything  from  Browns  football  to 
Indians  games,  the  Indianapolis  500,  tennis,  and  golf. 

It  didn’t  hurt  that  he  loved  to  write;  during  the  1960s  i  > 

and  ’70s  he  penned  a  sports  column  called  “Plain  Talk”  jc—  ^  _ 

that  ran  four  days  a  week,  all  the  while  filing  daily  reports  on  the  Browns,  a  notes 
column  titled  “Extra  Points,”  and  a  weekly  column  devoted  to  TV  sports. 

Known  for  his  objectivity  and  fairness,  Heaton  W2is  as  popular  with  many  players 
as  he  was  with  colleagues  and  readers.  His  love  for  and  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
Cleveland  sports  were  boundless.  He  was  inducted  into  eight  halls  of  fame  during  his 
long  career,  and  in  1980  he  received  the  Pro  Football  Writers  Association  award  for 
distinguished  reporting  —  and  a  plaque  in  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

Heaton,  whose  primary  beat  was  the  Browns,  had  covered  the  Indians’  1948  World 
Series  win.  He  kept  his  card  in  the  Baseball  Writers  Association  of  America,  and  when 
he  retired  in  1993  he  held  the  longest  tenure  of  any  such  writer  in  the  U.S. 

His  daughter,  Patricia  Heaton,  rose  to  fame  playing  the  long-suffering  wife  of 
fictional  sportswriter  Ray  Barone  in  the  ABC  sitcom  “Everybody  Loves  Raymond.” 


F  LORI  D  A 

JustO  Rey  has  been  appointed  president 
of  the  Sun-Sentinel  Company’s  Forum 
Publishing  Group  (FPG)  subsidiary. 
Rey  most  recently  served  as  FPG’s  vice 
president/sales  and  marketing. 


G  E  O  R  G  I  A 

George  McCanless  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Telegraph 
in  Macon.  He  previously  served  as  senior 
VP/finance  and  strategic  planning  for 
The  News  ^  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Mark  Beck  has  been  named  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer  for  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  Beck  most 
recently  was  executive  VP  and  CIO  of 
Unisource  Worldwide  Inc.  in  Norcross,  Ga. 


1  1.  L  I  N  O  I  S 

Michelle  Holmes  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Southtown  Star  in  Tinley  Park. 
Holmes  most  recently  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Post-Tribune  in  North¬ 
west  Indiana. 


EXPLORER  NEWSPAPERS  INC 
HAS  SOLD 


EXPtl&RER 


K  E  N  I  U  C  K  Y 

Julie  Achauer  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
circulation  manager  at  the  Lexington 
Herald-Leader.  She  is  promoted  from 
consumer  marketing  manager.  Mike  Turner 
has  been  named  audience  acquisition 
manager.  Turner  previously  served  as 
circulation  retail  sales  manager,  and  will 
continue  those  duties. 


TUCSON  (AZ)  EXPLORER 
(50,000  weekly  distribution) 


1,  o  u  I  S  I  A  \  A 
Suzanne  Peveto  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Southwest  Daily  News  in 
Napoleon  Sulphur,  The  Vinton  News,  The 
Moss  Bluff  News,  and  The  Westlake  News. 
She  is  promoted  from  ad  director. 


TO 

THIRTEENTH  STREET  MEDIA  INC 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  EXPLORER  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


Shaun  Hearen  is  the  new  sports  editor  at 
the  Daily  World  in  Opelousas.  Hearen 
most  recently  w£is  sports  editor  at  the 
Abbeville  Meridional. 
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MARY  I-  A  N  I) 

Torn  Marquardt  has  been  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  Capital-Gazette  News¬ 
papers.  Marquardt,  who  was  named 
executive  editor  in  2001,  will  continue  as 
chief  of  the  editorial  department. 

MASSAC  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Frederick  F.  Fedesco  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  general  manager  at  The 
Republican  in  Springfield.  Fedesco  is 
promoted  from  circulation  director. 

M  I  N  N  ESOTA 

Rene  Sanchez  is  the  new  managing  editor/ 
news  at  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis. 
She  previously  was  deputy  managing 
editor  for  content.  Cory  Powell  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  for  presen¬ 
tation  and  innovation.  He  most  recently 
served  as  deputy  managing  editor  for 
visual  journalism.  David  J.  Walsh  has  been 
named  senior  VP/advertising.  Walsh 
most  recently  served  as  vice  president 
for  classified  print  and  online  advertising 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

NEW  YORK 

Carl  Helbig  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Independent  in  Hillsdale,  and 
publisher  of  parent  company  Journal 
Register  Co.’s  Taconic  Press  group  of 
weeklies  in  Millbrook,  Dutchess  County. 
Helbig  was  a  chief  executive  for  Messen¬ 
ger  Post  Media/Ad  Net  in  Canandaigua. 

O  K  I.  A  H  O  M  A 

Wayne  Greene  has  been  named  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Tulsa  World.  Previously,  he 
was  city  editor.  Succeeding  him  is  Ziva 
Branstetter,  who  most  recently  served  as 
projects  editor. 

PENN  SYLVAN  I  A 
Robin  Quillon  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Tribune-Democrat  in  Johnstown. 
Quillon  is  regional  director  of  nine  news- 

- -  ILLINOIS 

Jeff  Dorsey 

I  has  been  named 

j  VP/technology 

for  the  Chicago 
^  H  Tribune.  Dorsey 

most  recently  was  production 
director/operations. 


OBITUARIES 


William  Giles 

80,  Died  Jan.  29 
FORMER  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  THE 
DETROIT  NEWS 

IN  ALL  OF  HIS  50  YEARS 
in  journalism,  William 
Giles’  proudest  moment 
came  in  1982  when  he 
was  still  executive  editor 
of  The  Detroit  News.  That 
year,  his  paper  won  the 
Public  Service  Pulitzer  for 
a  series  that  exposed  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  cover-up  of 
the  deaths  of  seamen 
aboard  ship.  The  reports 
led  to  reforms  in  naval 
procedures. 

Yet  his  career  was 
hardly  confined  to  the 
Motor  City.  Giles  also 
served  as  an  editor  at  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was 
editor  of  The  National 
Observer,  and  was 
managing  editor  of  The 
Washin^on  Times,  which 
he  joined  1997  and  from 
which  he  retired  in  2002. 
Giles  met  every  U.S. 


president  while  a  working 
journalist;  he  would 
fondly  tell  the  story  of  the 
time  he  was  kicked  out 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s 
office  after  going  off  script 
during  an  interview. 

At  age  60,  he  took  a 
job  at  Louisiana  State 
University’s  Manship 
School  of  Meiss  Commu¬ 
nication  and  became 
the  j-school’s  director. 

Millie  Bingham 

82,  Died  Jan.  31 
DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  COLUMNIST 

Tasked  by  former 
Dayton  (Ohio) 

Daily  News  editor  Arnold 
Rosenfeld  to  write  a 
column  offering  tips  on 
how  to  save  money,  Millie 
Bingham  started  her 
“Common  Cents”  column 
in  February  1972.  The 
paper  continued  to 
publish  her  features  and 
consumer  advice  columns 
—  among  them  her 


populEU’  “Ask  Millie  B.” 
column,  which  debuted 
in  1980  —  for  34  years 
until  she  retired  in  2005. 

She  was  married  to 
Ted  Bingham,  a  former 
editorial  writer  and  editor 
for  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald  and  the  Spring- 
field  News-Sun  and  who 
became  one  of  the  first 
five  local  ombudsmen 
in  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  protect  her 
anonymity  as  his  wife,  she 
wrote  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  Kate  McQueen  —  a 
name  she  kept  long  after 
his  death  in  1973. 

A  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
native,  the  former  Millie 
McMurray  attended 
Bloomington’s  Indiana 
University  in  the  mid- 
1940s  and  worked  under 
controversial  researcher 
Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey  before 
he  founded  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Sex,  Gen¬ 
der,  and  Reproduction. 


papers  in  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  area  for 
Georgia-based  Morris  Communications 
Co.  He  succeeds  Chris  Voccio. 

i  Wes  Rowe  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Register  Company’s  News 
Gleaner,  InterCounty,  and  Chesapeake 
newspaper  groups.  Previously,  Rowe 
j  served  as  publisher  of  the  Torrington, 

!  Conn.,  Register-Citizen.  He  succeeds 

!  Stephanie  Leicht. 

Barbara  Hough  Roda  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunday  News  in 
Lancaster.  She  most  recently  served  as 
news  editor. 

r  E  N  NESS  E  E 

Leslie  Kahana  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  The  Chattanooga  Times  Free 
Press.  Kahana  most  recently  worked 
as  senior  major  accounts  manager  and 
national  accounts  manager  for  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  Jean  M.  Burke  has 
been  named  marketing  director.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Burke  was  senior  VP/sales  and 
marketing  for  SunTrust  Bank. 


Lynne  Costantini  is  the  new  executive  vice 
president/affiliate  sales  and  marketing 
for  Scripps  Networks,  the  multimedia 
division  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  She  most 
recently  was  senior  VP  and  chief  business 
affairs  officer  for  Time  Warner  Cable. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Alex  Sanchez  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Spanish-language  daily  AZ  Dm,  sister 
publication  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Sanchez  most  recently  was  president  and 
general  manager.  He  succeeds  Gilbert 
Ballon,  who  left  to  become  editorial  page 
editor  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

V  I  R  G  I  N  I  A 

Robin  McCormick  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  Press  in  Newport 
News.  McCormick  has  served  as  deputy 
editor  since  2004. 

W  A  S  H  1  N  G  r  ()  N 
Celeste  Cornish  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  North  Kitsap  Herald  in  Poulsbo. 
Cornish  has  been  a  reporter  with  the 
Herald  since  2007. 
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EDITORIAL 


Illinois  sports  poobahs  want  to  dictate  how  papers  shoot  games. 
Your  state’s  watching  to  see  if  they  get  away  with  it. 


For  Mary  Burke,  a  senior  at 
Fremd  High  School  in  Palatine, 
Ill.,  a  place  in  state  scholastic 
sports  history  literally  hung  in 
the  balance  when  she  mounted  the  balance 
beam  for  the  last  rotation  of  the  gvinnastic 
championship  in  mid-February.  Her  leg 
swung  out  and  wavered  but  she  stayed  put, 
earning  a  score  that  made  her  just  the  third 
Illinois  gymnast  ever  to  win  the  all-around 
title  three  consecutive  years. 

Her  triumph  was  recounted  in  reporter 
Colleen  Kane’s  story  in  the  next  day’s 
Chicago  Tribune.  But  on 
that  sports  page,  there  was  Loilisil 
no  photo  of  Mar)-  Burke  or 
any  other  gv-mnast,  nor  of  cUllilOr 

any  of  the  boys  competing  Wllit  i  11  i 

in  the  state  wrestling  .  i  i 

championship.  The  reason  it  tllC  11 
was  explained  in  a  note  to  vo  r 5  r*1 

readers:  The  Illinois  High 
School  Association  (IHSA)  liphclcl 

refused  access  to  a  Trib  pho¬ 
tographer  because  he  would  not  sign  a 
waiver  promising  not  to  make  the  shots 
available  for  resale  to  the  public. 

The  IHSA,  you  see,  has  a  deal  giving 
e.xclusive  rights  to  sell  tournament  photos 
to  an  out-of-state  outfit  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  initials  VIP. 

If  this  reminds  you  of  past  attempts 
by  pro  sports  leagues  like  the  NBA  or 
LPGA  to  dictate  w  hat  newspapers  can  and 
cannot  do  with  the  photographs  they  take, 
something  we’ve  railed  about  in  this  space 
before  —  well,  this  is  much  worse.  The 
pros  at  least  can  claim  to  be  private  enti¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  state  government  agency 
blocking  photojoumalists  from  taxpayer- 
supported  events  so  a  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher  can  enjoy  exclusive  access. 


ENiOR  AT  Illinois  publishers,  thank  goodness,  are 

n  Palatine,  fighting  back  hard.  “They’re  more  fired 
holastic  up  than  I’ve  ever  seen  them,”  says  Dave 

y  hung  in  Bennett,  executive  director  of  the  Illinois 

the  balance  Press  Association  (I  PA). 

gVTnnastic  Every  newspaper  is  instructing  its 
Her  leg  photographers  not  to  sign  the  waiver,  even 
stayed  put,  when  shooting  its  hometown  Cinderella 
ist  the  third  team  is  so  tempting.  The  IPA  is  suing  the 
all-around  IHSA,  and  it’s  helped  draft  legislation 

guaranteeing  press  access  that’s  attracting 
n  reporter  more  and  more  sponsors  in  both  houses 
day’s  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

The  IHSA  is  trying 

Louisiana  sports  ^ 

,  .  ,  about  commerce,  as  if  this 

aiitnoritiBS  arc  niddiinff  revenue  stream 


waiting  to  see 
if  the  Illinois 
restrictions  are 
upheld  in  court. 


leS  are  piddling  revenue  stream 

O  ~  f^he  IPA  lawsuit.  The 

State  Journal-Register  m 
nOlS  Springfield  says  it  sold 

n  a  n*  ^  grand  total  of  $454  in 

photo  reprints  from  IHSA 
II  court.  championship  tourneys — 

is  the  reason  for  newspa¬ 
per  anger  and  fear.  “It’s  not  just  about 
sports  photography,”  savs  the  IPAs  Bennett. 
“It’s  about  the  right  of  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  product  without  government 
interference,  which  is  a  much  larger  issue.” 

And  don’t  think  this  is  just  an  Illinois 
issue.  Louisiana’s  sports  authority  tried 
imposing  the  same  restrictions  last  year, 
and  relented  when  new  spapers  —  backed, 
incidentally,  by  parents  groups  —  show-ed 
a  united  front.  But  the  issue,  Louisiana 
Press  Association  E.xecutive  Director 
Pamela  Mitchell-Wagner  says,  hasn’t 
really  gone  aw-ay.  “I’m  sure  they’re  watch¬ 
ing  how  it  turns  out  in  Illinois,”  Mitchell- 
Wagner  says.  And  we  bet  they’re  not  the 
only  scholastic  sports  czars  watching  with 
dollar  signs  in  their  eyes. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Downey  and  dirty 


An  upcoming  book  by  a  los  Angeles  Times’  columnist  about 
a  troubled  street  musician  gets  the  Hollywood  treatment 

SINCE  LAST  SUMMER,  THIS  FORMER  ROCK  ‘N’  ROLL  EDITOR/ 

writer  has  become  obsessed  with  Beethoven  —  the  real 
“Piano  Man,”  not  to  mention  the  first  “new  wave”  hero 
and  “heavy  metal”  thunderer.  It’s  reached  the  point  where 
the  classical  reviews  are  virtually  the  first  thing  I  read  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Forget  Dana  Priest  —  give  me  Tim  Page  at  The 
Washington  Post\  In  mid-February,  I  attended  a  concert  in 
upstate  New  York  featuring  Emanuel  Ax  playing  a  pair  of  Beethoven 
piano  sonatas  and  learned,  in  passing,  that  his  son,  Joseph,  is  a 
reporter  at  the  The  Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

schizophrenia,  and  after  unrewarding  stints 
in  psychiatric  hospitals  he  ended  up  on  the 
streets  in  Los  Angeles.  There,  “drawn  by  a 
statue  of  Beethoven  in  a  local  park,”  the 


Now  I  see  that  Steve  Lopez,  the  longtime 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist,  has  a  book 
coming  out  soon  —  movie  rights  already 
sold  to  Dreamworks  —  about  a  homeless 
man/trained  musician,  in  which  a  statue  of 
Beethoven  plays  a  part. 

Filming  has  already  begun  in  LA.,  with 
a  hot  director  at  the  helm:  Joe  Wright,  who 
guided  A  toncTncnt.  Jamie  Foxx  plays  the 
street  musician,  with  Robert  Downey  Jr.  as 
Lopez.  (Downey  might  be  getting  typecast: 
He  played  impassioned  San  Francisco 
reporter  Paul  Avery  in  last  year’s  Zodiac) 
Wright,  according  to  the  press,  has  used 
real  “street  people”  as  extras,  and  comment¬ 
ed  that  this  was  “a  great  balance  to  all  the 
Oscar  hoopla  smroxindmgAtonement) 
Lopez’s  ex-wife  in  the  movie  is  portrayed 
by  Catherine  Keener. 

Titled  The  Soloist:  A  Lost  Dream,  an 
Unlikely  Friendship,  and  the  Redemptive 
Power  of  Music,  the  Lopez  book  will  be 
published  by  Putnam  on  April  17.  According 
to  a  Kirkus  review,  the  Skid  Row  denizen 
in  question  is  Nathaniel  Ayers,  a  native  of 
Cleveland  who  was  one  of  the  few  blacks 
enrolled  at  the  prestigious  Juilliard  music 
school  back  in  the  1970s.  He  developed 


“The  Soloist”  author 
Steve  Lopez  admits 
that  until  he  befriend 
ed  Nathaniel  Ayers, 
“I  had  never  adopted 
a  cause  in  my  life.” 


review  continues,  he  began  to  play  classical 
music  on  a  battered  violin. 

Lopez  wrote  a  number  of  columns 
about  Ayers  with  the  aim  of  getting  him  — 
and  others  among  the  homeless  —  help. 
This  inspired  donations  of,  among  other 
things,  secondhand  violins,  a  cello,  and  a 
bass,  which  Ayers  took  to  wheeling  around 
town  in  a  shopping  cart,  “often  spewing 
invectives.”  Kirkus  explains:  “At  night  he 
fended  off  sewer  rats  that  scurried  across 
the  litter-strewn  sidewalk  on  which  he’d 
slept  for  years.  Outraged,  Lopez  helped 
Ayers  secure  housing  in  a  facility  for  the 


homeless  and  arranged  for  him  to  attend 
concerts  at  Disney  Hall.” 

Eventually,  Ayers  even  got  to  meet  the 
famed  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  —  a  former  class¬ 
mate  at  Juilliard.  Talk  about  divergent  life 
and  career  paths!  The  writer  probed  Ayers’ 
past,  talked  to  professionals,  and  explored 
his  own  relationship  with  the  man  whose 
mental  illness  remains  unresolved.  There 
was  no  happy  ending,  the  review  reveals, 
but  Lopez’s  life  has  changed  forever. 

Lopez  recently  told  a  writer  for  Publish¬ 
ers  Weekly  that  his  interest  in  Ayers 
originally  did  not  go  beyond  knocking  out 
a  single  column.  “Over  time,  though,  I 
realized  that  Nathaniel’s  storj'  was  capable 
of  speaking  for  lots  of  people  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “He  helped  humanize  the 
destitute  and  de-stigmatize  mental  illness. 

I  hope  his  stoiy  will  make  it  harder  for 
people  to  cross  the  street  to  avoid  a  home¬ 
less  person  and  that  the  homeless  will  draw 
more  compassion  than  contempt.” 

Of  Ayers,  he  commented:  “I  was  his  only 
fnend.  But  being  with  someone  like  Nathan 
can  bum  through  your  patience,  and  you 
have  to  keep  digging  for  more.  Yes,  it’s 
fhistrating,  maddening,  exhausting.  But 
for  all  that,  it  felt  good  to  try  to  help  some¬ 
one  in  need,  and  he  showed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  ways  sometimes  obvious  and 
sometimes  subtle. 

“I  think  of  redemption,  in  this  sense,  not 
as  atonement”  —  there’s  that  word  again  — 
“but  as  deliverance.  Nathaniel  was  in  some 
ways  destroyed,  his  career  halted  and  his 
dreams  snuffed.  But  also, 
music  saved  and  sustained 
him,  as  if  it  were  a  spiritual, 
healing  force.  I’d  have  to 
admit,  as  well,  that  I  had 
never  adopted  a  cause  in 
my  life.  One  of  Nathaniel’s 
many  gifts  to  me  was  to  get 
me  outside  of  my  own 
head,  so  I  could  experience 
the  humility  that  comes  from  trying  to 
help  someone.” 

And  what  was  the  larger  lesson  for 
Lopez?  “He  took  an  impatient  man  and 
taught  him  patience.  He  helped  me  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  feel  inspired  by,  a  kind  of  music 
I  knew  nothing  about.  His  passion  for  his 
mission  rekindled  my  passion  for  my  own. 
My  life  is  much  busier  now,  richer,  more 
challenging,  more  rewarding.  And  I  picked 
up  a  guitar  I  had  long  ago  abandoned.”  11 


Greg  Mitchell’s  column  appears 
every  week  at  E&P  Online 
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Make  More 

Money 

with 

Braiiiwollis 


For  over  30  years  Brainworks 
advertising  and  circulation  systems  have 
consistendy  set  new  standards  for  revenue  generation, 
user  friendliness,  and  customer  satisfaction.  From  community 
newspapers  to  large  metro  dailies  to  complete  group-wide  installations, 

Brainworks  is  creating  success  stories  wherever  we  go. 

How  do  we  get  these  results?  Our  products  are  designed  from  the  ground  up 
with  one  purpose  in  mind:  to  maximize  revenue  for  modern  newspapers. 

Whether  from  existing  operations  or  the  newest  opportunities  on  the  horizon,  you'll  make  more  money  with  Brainworks! 


Brainworks^  software  is  designed  from  the  ground  up 

to  maximize  revenue  for  newspapers. 


Classified:  We  monitor  each  sale  and  intelligently  present  opportunities  for  up-sells,  cross-sells,  added 
frequency,  Web  orders  and  more  so  that  every  rep  covers  every  base  to  maximize  the  value  of  every  ad  sold. 

Circulation:  The  power  of  drag-and-drop  routing  and  instant  access  to  data,  with  mapping  from  Mapinfo. 

Plus  built-in  geo-targeting  and  demographics  means  new  revenues  from  pre-prints  and  direct  mail,  too. 

Data  Mining:  Get  comparative  analysis  on  reps,  customer  activity,  product  performance,  analysis  by  zip 
code,  business  sector  or  edition,  and  much  more  in  seconds  -  not  days! 

Sales  Funnel:  Examines  thousands  of  sales  calls,  appointments,  meetings,  etc.  and  presents  them  graphically, 
making  managers  smarter,  faster  and  more  effective  in  the  race  to  win  new  business. 

Web  Order  Entry:  A  self-service  Web  interface  provides  new  sales  oppormniries  including  digital  media,  blind  boxes,  Web 
auctions,  a  “personal  shopper,”  and  more.  And  all  come  with  the  same  up-sell/cross-sell  tools  that  build  revenue  in  the  phone  room. 


New  revenue  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves  every  day.  Get 
back  into  the  revenue  race  and  win!  Visit  us  at  America  East,  booth 
#69  to  find  out  how  Brainworks  can  help  generate  more  revenue  and 
make  more  money  for  you  today. 


Br(3inworks 
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NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 
www.brainworks.com 


Systems  for  Advertising/  Circulation/  CRM/  and  Web 
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Several  scenarios  emerge  as  the 
outsourcing  trend  gains  traction 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


T  yp 


For  decades,  local  newspapers  jealously  guarded 
the  manufacture  of  their  product,  maintaining  and  up¬ 
grading  presses  even  as  national,  niche,  and  non-daily 
papers  paid  others  to  print.  But  now,  outsourcing  print¬ 
ing  is  beginning  to  gain  acceptance  across  the  industry. 
Why?  Simple  economics. 

No  equipment  costs  newspapers  more  to  purchase  and  power  than 
presses.  But  relative  to  revenue,  the  burden  of  fixed  costs  associated 
with  installed,  heavy  equipment  increases  as  circulation  decreases, 
absent  a  return  Ifom  capabilities  to  print  more  and  better  color  adver¬ 
tising  or  more  products.  Presses  installed  to  send  copies  to  220,000 


,06? 

,829 


homes  10  years  ago  are  likely  supplying  ] 
smaller  editions  to  only  200,000  homes  to-  | 
day  and  fewer  tomorrow.  And  for  older  iron,  j 
the  more  maintenance,  repairs,  or  upgrades  j 
required  would  seem  to  offer  less  reward. 

The  economy  in  general  and  the  state  of 
the  industry  in  particular  suggest  that  the  net 
return  may  at  best  amount  to  little  more  than 
running  in  place.  And  for  sites  facing  press 
replacement,  the  return  on  investment  for 
many  must  now  seem  a  fraught  proposition. 

Depending  on  equipment  condition  and 
utilization,  local  market  forces,  and  a  paper’s 
plans,  a  sensible  operating  alternative  may 
be  to  pay  only  for  capacity  needed. 

After  all,  the  pressroom  is  really  the  final 
frontier  of  outsourcing,  as  more  newspapers 
try  to  off-load  more  editorial  and  IT  chores 
and,  most  notably,  revive  the  practice  of 
I  handing  off  advertising  production  to  out- 

j  side  companies  —  a  concept  that  emerged  as 
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long  ago  as  the  mid-1990s,  when  technology 
and  graphic-design  companies  began  per¬ 
forming  ad  make-up  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

But  producing  digital  ad  files  that  can 
move  at  nearly  the  speed  of  light  is  not  the 
same  as  producing  page  plates  or  entire 
printed  publications  that  move  at  conveyor 
and  truck  speeds.  A  pressroom  can  be  only 
so  far  from  a  newspaper’s  market. 

What’s  more,  while  ad-makeup  systems 
and  staffers  can  be  reacquired  relatively 
quickly  should  an  outsourcing  arrangement 
sour,  platemaking  and  printing  equipment, 
not  to  mention  pressroom  personnel,  require 
much  more  time,  planning,  and  investment. 

Publishers  understandably  have  resisted 
giving  up  control;  papers  aren’t  truly  pub¬ 
lished  until  they  are  delivered,  and  start 
losing  value  rapidly  an  hour  after  delivery. 
And  newspaper  production  experts  are  split 


even  on  whether  traditional  commercial 
printers  even  want  newspaper  work.  After 
all,  few  commercial  shops  operate  dou¬ 
blewide  presses  or  place  quality  expectations 
—  however  much  they  have  been  raised  at 
newspapers  —  second  to  speed  and  volume. 

The  age  of  ‘insourcing' 

That  said,  newspapers  have  a  wide  range  of 
outsourcing  possibilities:  creating  their  own 
production  units;  paying  another  paper  for 
print  service;  consolidating  production  with 
nearby  papers  under  the  same  or  different 
ownership;  or  dispensing  with  print  opera¬ 
tions  altogether  by  sending  pages  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  shop  or  aiTanging  for  a  third  party 
to  take  over  the  newspaper’s  pressroom. 

Then  there  is  the  example  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  which  turned  to  so-called  “in¬ 
sourcing.”  The  507,437-circulation  daily 
turned  over  its  advertising  color  prepress 
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MAN  Roland 
technicians 
assemble  the 
triplewide 
Colorman  XXL 
presses  that  will 
be  shipped  to 
Transcontinental’s 
new  plant  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  from  their 
factory  in 
Augsburg, 
Germany. 


operation  to  an  outside  company  that  hired 
the  Chronicle's  staffers,  bought  its  systems 
and  linked  them  to  its  printing  plant,  and 
continues  to  work  out  of  the  paper’s  facility. 

The  Chronicle’s  relationship  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Color  evolved  over  the  years,  and  a  new 
contract  was  being  negotiated  this  winter, 
according  to  Production  Vice  President  Mike 
Mayo.  The  paper  now  manages  all  produc¬ 
tion  through  pagination,  and  American 
Color  still  assembles  most  commercial  print 
o  sections.  In  summer  of 2002,  it  also  took 
2  over  the  Chronicle's  commercial  heatset 
;  printing  operation  —  a  separate  facility 

<  which  it  now  owns  and  where  the  Chronicle 
s 

S  IS  one  of  many  customers. 

1  In  fact,  some  newspapers  remake  their 

2  own  pressrooms  into  third-party  operations, 
g  Ed  Padilla,  Global  Press  Sales  CEO  and  Goss 
I  International  Chairman,  is  a  former  news- 

©  paper  ovmer,  publisher,  and  senior  executive 
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with  the  Washington  Post  Co.  and  press 
maker  MAN  Roland.  He  cites  Publisher  Joe 
Hladl^’s  decision  to  restructure  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  The  Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Recognizing  his  business  as  advertising  and 
editorial,  Padilla  says,  Hladky  chose  to 
“make  manufacturing  a  separate  business 
center,”  with  its  own  profit  and  loss  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  newspaper  as  one  of  its 
customers.  “They’ve  done  a  good  job  of  that.” 

Another  possibility  is  a  joint  venture 
among  independently  owned  dailies,  such 
as  Premier  Printing  of  Central  Ohio  —  an 
arrangement  also  tried  years  ago  by  week¬ 
lies,  notes  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  President  Beau  Campbell. 

Bring  in  the  third  parties 

For  the  majority  of  daily  print  outsourc¬ 
ing  pioneers,  though,  the  job  calls  for  third 
parties  with  deep  knowledge  of  news¬ 
papers.  As  is  the  case  with  ad  production, 
most  of  the  early  clients  are  in  California. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Daily  Breeze  in 
Torrance  followed  its  own  contract  cus¬ 
tomer,  The  New  York  Times,  to  Southwest 
OIFset  Printing’s  (SOP)  plant  in  nearby 
Gardena.  This  month.  The  Bakersfield 
Californian  turns  over  its  pressroom  to 
Brad  Moseley  Inc.  (BMI),  which  has 
managed  its  mailroom  for  several  years. 

And  next  year,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
will  close  the  last  of  its  three  plants  when 
printing  transfers  to  a  new  facility  being 
built  by  Canada’s  TVanscontinental  Inc. 

The  trend  has  been  spreading  nation¬ 
wide,  though.  As  far  back  as  1995,  North 
Jersey  Media  Group,  publisher  of  The 
Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  began 
printing  Advance  Publications’  The  Jersey 
Journal  in  Jersey  City  for  distribution  in  a 
non-competing  county.  And  exactly  a  year 
ago,  E.W.  Scripps’  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News 
Sentinel,  started  printing  The  Oak  Ridger 
(then  a  Morris  Communications  daily) 
located  less  than  25  miles  away. 

In  creating  a  comfort  level  for  a  metro 
daily,  TVanscontinental  covers  all  bases; 

It  publishes  a  dozen  dailies  and  160  non¬ 
dailies,  its  printing  division  handles  another 
75  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  it  is  building  a 
Bay  Area  plant  equipped  with  triplewide 
MAN  Roland  presses  and  staffed  by  skilled, 
cross-trained  personnel.  Aiming  to  expand 
work  for  U.S.  publishers,  it  also  has  hired  two 
notables  in  newspaper  operations  to  help 
launch  and  manage  a  U.S.  business  unit. 
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Northern  neighbors  weigh  in 

In  a  more  traditional  arrangement,  large 
local  printers  like  SOP,  with  operations  near 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  AFL 
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Birthplace  of 
The  Next  Generation 


MostJIduanced  Presses. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  COMPANIES 


THSandTK5(U5A) 

•  Shaftless  Offset  Presses 
■  from  Single-Wide  to  Triple-Wide 


KKS-KANEDA  KIKAI  5EISAHIISHO,lTD. 

•  Material  Handling 

•  Mailroom  System 


THETOHIELECTRONICSCO.,LTD. 

•  Inspection  Device 

•  Sprag  Dampening  Si/stem 


NEW  PRESS  STARTUPS: 

Fort  Wai/ne,  Indiana 
Frederick,  Man/land 


AND  SOON  TO  BE  NEW 
TOWER  STARTUP: 

Atlanta,  Oeorgia 


MAILROOM  SYSTEM: 

BTC  Dripper  Coni/eyor 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Our  neu/  press  factoiy  is  just  one  example  ofTKS's  commitment  to  the  future.  By  investing 
in  tomorroivs  press  needs  todoj^,  we're  insuring  that,  along  with  our  presses,  TKS  itself  is 
built  to  last.  Signs  of  our  unequaled  commitment  to  the  market  are: 

•  Building  a  new  state-of-the-art  factory  to  provide  more  efficient  manufacturing  capability 

•  Refurbishing  a  second  factory  for  added  manufacturing  capacity 

•  Increasing  ROD  initiatives  by  added  tools,  space  and  on-site  team 

•  Improving  integration  of  key  departments:  Engineering/Design  and  ROD 

•  Speeding-up  the  response  times  for  engineering  innovations  to  market 

Call  TKS  now  to  hear  more  about  our  plans  for  making  a  press  and  a  company  that's  built  to  last. 

JOIN  US  AT  NEXPO  2008,  APRIL  12-15,  BOOTH  #1000 


S  1  \  c 


TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  uru/u/.thsusa.com 


printing  are  “converging,”  especially  as 
quality  expectations  get  closer.  So,  while 
initially  printing  only  the  Chronicle,  the  Bay 
Area  operation  likely  will  seek  both  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  jobs. 

“We  are  firm  believers  that  newspapers 
need  to  reinvent  themselves  in  terms  of 
quality,”  says  Markle,  adding  that  with  no 
“new  statement”  since  USA  Today's  launch 
in  1982,  the  industry  bears  some  blame  for 
its  sad  shape. 

The  general  argument  for  outsourcing 
production  is  that  it  frees  newspapers  to 
focus  on  reporting  news,  not  printing 
newspapers.  In  remarks  to  lira’s  newspaper 
techniques,  Markle  called  outsourcing  “a 
better  use  of  capital”  that  will  “help  ease  the 
technological  and  financial  risks.” 

At  last  year’s  Nexpo,  former  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  Publisher  Andy 
Ritchie  reviewed  the  pros 
and  cons  of  outsourcing, 
primarily  from  his  earlier 
experience  as  Globe  and 
Mail  operations  vice 
president.  Newspapers 
can  retain  some  say  in 
production,  while  taking 
advantage  of  commercial 
printers’  technical  know¬ 
how  and  larger  operations’ 
other  plants  as  back-up. 

Also,  he  noted,  contracts 
have  shorter  lives  than 
plants  and  presses,  quality 
and  performance  are 
negotiable,  and  commercial  When  The  Ne\^ 
printers  run  operations  Printing’s  new 
with  little  overhead. 

But  Ritchie  warned  that  publishers  don’t 
relinquish  responsibility  for  their  news¬ 
papers.  Their  customers  won’t  complain  to 
the  printer.  To  the  extent  that  a  newspaper 
can  manage  production,  it  is  indirect  and 
delicate,  relying  on  its  quality  manager 
working  closely  with  a  printer’s  press  crews, 
as  well  as  on  leverage  obtained  through 
contract-specified  procedures  and  perform¬ 
ance  criteria.  Because  a  newspaper  will 
be  charged  for  everything,  its  accounting 
practices  must  be  in  sync  with  the  printer’s. 


“rightsourcing.”  Providing  the  right  kind  of 
service  in  the  right  area  when  it  makes 
sense,  he  says,  gives  publishers  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  they  require.  Furthermore,  he  argues, 
“rightsourcing  isn’t  taking  jobs  away.  It’s 
keeping  jobs  in  the  community.” 

Several  years  ago,  when  Ferag  withdrew 
from  facilities  management,  Moseley,  who 
sold  its  RollStream  system  to  the  Californ¬ 
ian,  stayed  on  to  run  that  paper’s  mailroom. 

In  a  leasing  deal,  BMI  this  month  also 
takes  over  the  62,377-circulation  Californ¬ 
ian’s  20-year-old  TKS  doublewide  press,  a 
year  after  cmother  paper  chose  another 
route  when  it  gave  up  printing  on  its  even 
older  TKS  singlewide.  In  a  column  two 
years  ago.  Publisher  Richtird  Esposito  men¬ 
tioned  that  because  the  Oak  Ridger  owned 
the  only  TKS  model  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 


Another  option:  leasing 

If  outsourcing  fails,  there’s  no  returning 
to  previous  practices  any  time  soon  if  the 
old  press  is  sitting  in  a  scrapyard  or  another 
shop.  An  alternative  may  be  to  lease  the 
press  hall  and  equipment  to  a  printer. 

To  both  doubters  or  promoters  of  in- 
house  outsourcing.  Brad  Moseley  has  a  firm 
response:  “I  hate  the  word  ‘outsourcing.’” 
The  president  of  BMI  calls  his  business 


When  The  New  York  Times  moved  its  West  Coast  edition  onto  Southwest  Offset 
Printing's  new  Goss  Mercury  press,  the  Daily  Breeze  followed  its  former  customer. 
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>  business  bearers  across,  says  Moseley.  In  June,  the  i  right  peopl 


web  width  will  be  cut  to  46  inches. 

Ti'anscontinental’s  partnerships  rely  on 
“shared  business  values,”  says  Markle.  While 
he  would  “never  say  never”  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  like  the  Californian’s,  he  adds,  “I 
don’t  think  we’d  be  interested  in  taking  over 
somebody’s  obsolete  plant.”  Leases,  he  says, 
would  depend  on  individual  situations. 

Though  some  recently  installed  presses 
could  meet  TVanscontinental’s  needs,  says 
Wagner,  a  newspaper  pressroom  probably 
would  be  undesirable  because  the  big 
players  hold  close  their  information  on 
equipment,  practices,  and  the  like.  “The 
only  way  it  could  possibly  work,”  he  adds, 
is  if  the  physical  situation  suited  them, 
and  they  could  structure  a  deal  to  keep 
operating  details  confidential. 

Noting  that  BMI  is  neither  a  commercial 

_  printer  nor  just  any  third 

party,  Gannett’s  Ryan  says 
he  thinks  “Bakersfield  is  an 
exception,  and  not  a  trend.” 
Pointing  to  a  need  for  a 
knowledgeable  person  to 
take  over  operations,  Ryan 
says  that  after  years  at  the 
Californian,  Moseley  likely 
acquired  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  practices,  expecta¬ 
tions,  staff,  equipment,  and 
maybe  some  idea  of  its  costs. 

Moseley  thinks  others  will 
emulate  his  approach,  relying 
on  their  expertise  rather  than 
any  existing  commercial 
hwest  Offset  printing  business.  But,  he 
mer  customer,  adds,  “there’s  more  to  it” 
that  will  dissuade  many,  and  he  predicts 
“demand  for  it  will  far  outweigh  the  num- 
\  ber  of  people  willing  to  get  into  this.” 
i  At  any  rate,  the  timing  for  BMI  was  right, 

I  according  to  Kay.  It  had  a  track  record  in 
I  the  Californian  mailroom,  and  about  10 
months  ago,  when  the  family-owned  paper 
i  issued  a  request  for  proposals  to  take  over 
i  its  printing,  “as  far  as  I  know,  w'e  were  the 
I  only  company  that  responded  to  it,”  he  says. 

I  “Our  next  hurdle  is  to  get  the  second  site,” 
after  which  a  third  “will  come  that  much 
easier,”  owing  to  BMI  demonstrating  less 
risk  for  a  publisher,  Kay  says. 

“When  we’re  done,”  he  continues,  BMI 
i  will  have  60  employees  and  expected 
’  annual  sales  of  $6  million  for  all  of  its 
i  business,  including  consulting. 
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Fewer  jobs,  less  talent?  \ 

Another  reason  for  outsourcing,  Moseley  | 
argues,  is  “expertise  in  our  industry  that’s 
going  away,”  making  it  difficult  to  find  the 
right  people.  And  as  the  industry  moves  to 

www.edltorandpublisher.com 


Pictured  are 

Sal  Loera,  press  coordinator; 
i  Larry  Allison,  pressroom  superintendent; 

West  Newsom,  plateroom  manager; 

Mike  Mayo,  vice  president  of  production; 
Mike  Daniel,director  of  printing  and 
packaging  and  Brian  Robles, 
press  coordinator. 

j  "With  the  increased  throughput  of  the  :Polaris,  we  turned  what  was 

1  platemaking  time  into  printing  time.  And  the  result  was  giving  more 

1  time  to  the  newsroom  and  more  consistent  delivery  to  circulation." 

■  Michael  Mayo,  vice  president.  Production,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Reliability.  Quality.  Productivity.  Flexibility.  Low 

Cost  of  Ownership.  All  reasons  why  the  rPolaris  CtP 
system  is  the  choice  for  the  world's  largest  news¬ 
papers  like  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Agfa’s  rPolaris  brings  a  wide  range  of  technical 
innovations  -  and  powerful  benefits  to  the  industry. 

Its  proven  reliability  combined  with  Agfa's  top-notch 
service  team,  all  but  eliminate  downtime. 

Agfa  Graphics  is  the  newspaper  technology  leader, 
offering  a  wide  range  of  systems  designed  to  save 
its  customers  money,  while  enhancing  quality 
and  productivity.  The  rPolaris’  innovative,  smart 
design  features  ensure  accuracy,  reliability  and 
high-productivity  -  now  and  far  into  the  future. 

Just  like  it  does  for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Agfa  Graphics 

100  Challenger  Road 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 

800.540.2432  x4848 
www.agfa.com 

“The  rPolaris  was  the  production  team's  choice. 

Print  quality  has  improved,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
decrease  the  number  of  presses  in  use,"  adds  Mayo. 

Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa  Graphics. 

AGFA 

production  consolidation  and  outsourcing, 
pressroom  jobs  likely  will  become  fewer. 

The  Californian’s  pressroom  staff  can 
reapply  for  positions  with  BMI,  which 
“absolutely”  will  draw  from  among  them, 
says  Moseley,  adding  that  younger  individu¬ 
als  may  need  mentoring  not  necessarily 
limited  to  press  skills  to  “show  them  there 
is  a  career  in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Wagner  sees  an  even  wider  personnel 
problem.  “There  is  a  severe  shortage 
around  the  world”  of  those  capable  of  doing 
good  work  on  the  latest  equipment,  he  says. 
TVanscontinental  topically  hires  and  trains 
young  people,  and  commercial  comp)etitor 
R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  “has  done  that  for 
years,”  he  says,  when  it  builds  new  plants. 

While  craftsmanship  and  mechanical 
know-how  still  matter,  production  person¬ 
nel  need  to  keep  current  with  technologies, 
Gannett’s  Ryan  advises.  He  recalls  success¬ 
fully  negotiating  at  The  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  with  the  Graphic  Communications 
International  Union  for  structured  training, 
including  use  of  a  press  simulator,  and 
testing  before  staffers  were  assigned  to  the 
new  press.  Some,  he  continues,  accepted 
immediate  buyouts  because  they  did  not 
want  to  risk  failing  the  test.  To  encourage 
commitment,  the  buyout  sum  was  reduced 
with  each  step  in  the  training  process.  “It 
really  put  skin  in  the  game,”  he  adds. 

At  TVanscontinental,  “we  hire  first  and 
foremost  based  on  career  fit,”  says  Markle, 
explaining  that  it  is  not  so  much  technical 
experience,  but  that  “they  will  feel  fulfilled 
on  self-directed  work  teams.” 

And  pointing  to  the  experience  of  Globe 
and  Mail  staffers  some  years  ago,  he,  too, 
says  Chronicle  employees  can  apply  for 
positions  a  the  new  plant.  But  Transcon¬ 
tinental,  he  emphasizes,  is  different  from 
other  operations,  because  “our  teams  are 
very  nimble  and  very  responsive”  —  some¬ 
thing  the  company  regards  as  “critical  for 
the  future  of  the  business.” 

At  the  management  level,  Wagner  points 
out,  a  key  individual  can  bring  along  or 
attract  jobs  and  good  people,  and  may  have 
experience  with  the  same  or  a  similar  press. 

That’s  important,  says  Ryan,  because  it  is 
“difficult  for  a  commercial  house  to  take 
over  what  newspapers  do”  when,  among 
other  things,  “we  print  all  kinds  of  crazy 
stuff  all  the  time”  and  so  quickly. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  that  for  its  U.S.  news- 
paper-printing  team.  Transcontinental 
recruited  executives  like  Gannett  Manufac¬ 
turing  Director  Gary  Hughes  and  North 
Jersey  Media  Technology  Vice  President 
Rick  Ruffino  (earlier  Gannett’s  facilities 
planning  director),  or  that  BMI  would  hire 


I  San  Bernardino  County  Sun  operations 
vice  president  Kay,  also  ex-Gannett. 

“People  who  have  worked  for  Gannett 
have  a  great  reputation  for  being  dollar 
wise,”  says  Ryan.  As  for  BMI’s  choice,  “Kay 
is  an  artisan  in  the  pressroom.” 

Moseley  started  in  San  Bernardino  but 
had  left  by  the  time  Kay  arrived.  The 
woman  Kay  later  married  introduced  them. 

Experience  in  newspaper  publishing,  not 
just  printing,  “is  critical,”  Markle  says.  Print¬ 
ers  serving  newspapers  need  to  appreciate 


their  “special  sense  of  urgency  and  the  need 
to  make  smart  decisions  at  midnight  and 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  These  are 
things  that  newspaper  people  relish,”  he 
notes.  Having  mbced  daily  deadlines  with 
contract  work,  Ruffino  and  Hughes  have 
“the  right  fit,  the  right  character,”  he  adds. 

Covering  and  controlling  costs 

Printing  contracts  —  price  of  printing, 
value  of  leases,  who  buys  the  consumables 
and  carries  the  costs  of  maintenance  and 
repairs  —  remain  confidential.  But  they  are 
spelled  out,  and  many  of  the  resulting  bene- 
t  fits  can  apply  when  a  newspaper  company 
I  outsources  to  its  own  separate  business 
I  unit,  as  in  Cedar  Rapids.  With  profit  and 
!  loss  accountability,  says  Padilla,  there  is  no 
j  longer  any  mystery  in  overhead  because  it 
I  no  longer  gets  buried.  Paper  and  ink? 
j  “That’s  easy,”  he  says,  but  what  about  items 
like  heating  and  air  conditioning  costs  just 
!  for  the  production  area?  Knowing  that 
I  alone  makes  managing  the  business  easier. 

I  Outsourcing’s  tax  advantages  also  should 
j  be  considered.  John  Woolard,  a  managing 
I  partner  at  Austin-based  property  tax  valua- 
[  tion  consultants  Morrison  &  Head,  points 
1  out  that  old,  unused  presses’  diminished 
value  lowers  the  basis  for  property  taxation, 
and  disposal  of  equipment  means  no  tax. 

For  papers  that  lease  plants  and  equip- 
1  ment,  “it’s  rare  that  the  property  tax  liability  I 


is  not  transferred  to  the  lessee,”  Woolard 
says.  “That  could  be  huge,  too.” 

Accurately  determining  property  tax 
liability,  says  Woolard,  means  knowing  its 
true  cost.  'That  “could  mean  just  identifying 
the  appropriate  line  item,  or  require  a 
detailed  fixed-asset  cost-segregation  study” 
of  accounting  records. 

In  his  experience,  Woolard  says,  “news¬ 
paper  presses  are  grossly  over-assessed  in 
most  cases”  by  assessors  unfamiliar  with 
the  equipment  and  business.  When  removal 
cost  exceeds  sales  price,  he 
adds,  “a  lot  of  presses  actu¬ 
ally  have  negative  value.” 

For  a  product  that  is 
essentially  irreplaceable 
from  one  day  to  the  next, 
the  biggest  costs  are  delay 
or  failure  to  produce, 
irritating  readers  and 
jeopardizing  future  ad 
income.  Outsourcers  will 
not  discuss  the  particulars 
of  their  perform£mce 
guarantees.  But  Web  Offset 
Services'  Wagner  says  that 
while  approaches  differ, 
contracts  typically  specify 
that  if  a  run  is  not  completed,  “every 
thousand  copies  short ...  you  will  rebate  us 
X-thousand  dollars,”  with  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  for  every  certain  number  of  minutes 
late  to  a  given  delivery  point. 

He  adds  that  there  is  “a  certain  leverage 
you  didn’t  have  when  it  was  your  press: 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  charge  yourself?” 
The  same  is  true  for  press  breakdowns.  The 
third  party  takes  the  hit.  A  newspaper  sets 
I  the  quality  bar  and  can  say,  “you  only  did  X, 

I  and  I’ll  pay  only  X,”  whereas  when  a  news- 
I  paper  handles  its  own  printing,  it  can  only 
put  a  system  in  place,  then  hire  and  train 
as  best  it  can. 

Performance  guarantees  generally  con¬ 
tain  “some  carrots  and ...  some  baseball 
bats,”  which  may  include  financial  penalties, 
says  Moseley,  adding  that  contracts  include 
cancellation  clauses.  “Each  paper  will  have 
its  own  issues  based  on  its  own  history,” 
each  with  its  own  “hot  buttons”  such  as  late 
delivery  or  newsprint  waste.  “More  than 
anything  else,”  he  continues,  performance 
means  being  able  to  change  along  with  a 
publisher’s  requirements. 

Performance  also  means  “we  have  mutu¬ 
al  formalized  print  agreements,”  so  that  if 
Bakersfield’s  press  cannot  print,  other 
newspapers  stand  ready  to  do  the  job  and 
vice  versa,  says  Kay.  “We  were  the  ones  who 
got  involved  and  set  that  up  for  them.” 

For  Wagner,  the  need  to  meet  deadlines 


Transcontinental  built  a  Goss  Mainstream-equipped  plant  in 
Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  printing  Gesca’s  La  Presse. 
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Cost-Effective  But  Effective  - 
The  Tower  Clean  System  from  Baldwin 


_ .  "Manual  washes  were  taking  us  2  to  3  ^ 
hours  on  our  DGM  press,  with  Tower  Clean 
it  takes  us  less  than  2  minutes" 


Wayne  Fauzer,  Press  Manager, 
Lancaster  Weeklies 


See  us  at  Nexpo,  Booth  ^1410 


For  more  information  please  contact  us  at: 

towerclean@baldwintech.com 


BALDWIN 


Baldwin  Technology  Company,  Inc 
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“it  would  probably  require  some  sort  of  in¬ 
vestment,”  though  not  necessarily  a  big  one. 
Among  those  other  jobs,  Moseley  sees  op¬ 
portunities  for  weeklies  and  smaller  dailies. 

Cautioning  that  newspaper  and  other 
work  may  compete  for  press  time,  Wagner 
cites  the  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Press  Enterprise 
as  an  early  exception.  The  small,  family- 
owned  daily  successfully  got  into  semicom- 
mercial  printing  and  then  added  heatset. 

Besides  printing  at  sister  papers  or  group 
sites,  crossing  o’vnership  lines  is  not  out  of 
the  question.  Ryan  says  he  has  “had  conver¬ 
sations”  to  be  the  outsourcer  of  choice  for 
newspapers  in  neighboring  towns.  Con¬ 
versely,  Gannett  sought  but  could  not  find 


an  outsourcer  for  The  Times  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  which  will  install  a  refurbished  press. 

One  industry  veteran  recalls  that,  with  a 
“New  York  bank  willing  to  underwrite  the 
project,”  he  earlier  approached  several  pub¬ 
lishers  in  a  northeastern  metro  area  with 
the  idea  of  forming  a  joint  venture  to  print 
their  newspapers.  A  study  prepared  for  the 
proposal  showed  non-newsprint  savings  of 
about  18%,  and  even  more  on  mailroom 
operations,  said  the  would-be  dealmaker, 
who  insisted  he  not  be  named. 

The  venture  never  materialized,  but 
the  same  person  still  expects  “to  see  more 
competitors  looking  to  each  other  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  papers.”  He  calls  the  proposal  a 
case  where  an  equipment  vendor  or  broker 
could  help  by  supplying  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  see  increased  use  and  permit 
entry  into  new  markets.  “The  industry  is 
trying  to  evaluate  a  number  of  options  to 
increase  revenue  and  improve  utilization  of 
the  investment  made  in  capital  equipment,” 
he  says.  “Are  they  capable  of  doing  it?” 

Similarly,  Wagner  is  working  with  un¬ 
named  North  American  newspapers  that 
decided  last  year  to  pool  resources  to  print 
their  own  titles  and  commercial  work, 
along  the  lines  of  Ohio’s  Premier  Printing. 
He’s  also  aware  of  another  group  trying  to 
do  the  same,  with  some  market  overlap. 

Wagner  expects  to  see  a  mixture  of 
approaches:  some  big  printers,  newspapers 
joining  with  or  printing  for  one  another, 
and  small  or  mid-size  printers  with  some 
newspaper  experience  that  already  may  be 
printing  a  business  or  specialty  daily. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  particularly  in 
this  country,  Padilla  foresees  “organization¬ 
al  structures  that’ll  be  significantly  different 
from  what  the  industry  has  seen  in  the  last 
five  decades.” 

He  finds  the  current  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment  “alarming”  but  also  “enlightening,” 
and  anticipates  an  increased  possibility  of 
competitors  sharing  operations,  simply 
on  the  basis  of  a  need  to  reduce  cost.  It  will 
result  not  just  from  new,  non-traditional 
ownership  and  will  vary  from  market  to 
market,  he  says,  noting  long-time  publish¬ 
ers  MediaNews  Group,  Gannett,  and 
Stephens  Media  partnered  to  create  clusters 
that  cross  ownership  lines. 

So  will  U.S.  newspaper  printing  evolve  to 
approximate  the  European  model,  in  which 
publishing  and  printing  are  or  operate  as 
separate  businesses?  “That’s  the  direction 
that  has  the  best  chance,”  Padilla  says.  11 


is  absolute.  “More  people  fail  because  of 
that  one  thing  than  anything  else,”  he  says. 

Other  options  for  the future 

Moseley  recalls  revenue-sharing  propos¬ 
als  (before  working  at  the  Californian)  in 
which  the  client  would  print  and  Moseley’s 
operation  would  insert.  In  the  future,  he 
says,  it  may  make  sense  to  explore  revenue 
sharing  where  BMI  owns  the  equipment 
and  facility,  or  where  the  publisher  owns 
the  building  and  BMI  owns  the  equipment. 

Inland’s  Campbell  thinks  that  as  news¬ 
papers’  print  quality  rises,  their  equipment 
can  attract  other  revenue  to  be  shared  by  in¬ 
sourcing  arrangements.  Even  then,  he  adds. 
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NEW  YORK  ST 

Investigative  reporting  —  from  st^te politics  to  § 
steroids  —  stiU  thrives  atAlbanyJs  ‘Times  Union 


Investigations  Editor  Bob  Port,  feft,  Editor  Rex  Smith,  and 
investigative  reporter  Brendan  Lyons  of  the  Times  Union  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  stand  in  front  of  the  New  York  State  Capitol. 
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DAN  Lyons  knew  at  least  a 
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Rick  Karlin,  left,  Irene 
Jay  Liu,  James  Odato, 
and  Jay  Jochnowitz 
make  up  the  Times 
Union’s  capitol  bureau. 


I  the  state  legislature.” 

Along  with  this 
investigative  push, 
the  71/ has  recently 
refocused  on  making 
its  front  page  more 
local.  On  most  days, 
all  four  stories  on 
Page  One  are  of  a 
regional  nature. 
Circulation  officials 
credit  that  local  push 
—  as  well  as  a  string 
of  distribution  and 
marketing  efforts  — 
for  the  paper’s 
Sunday  circulation 
increases,  as  well  as 
a  daily  single-copy 
boost  and  retention  rates  that  most  news¬ 
papers  would  envy.  Says  Circulation 
Director  John  DeAugustine:  “We  have 
made  changes  to  focus  on  what  our 
customers  want.” 


J.  Blige  and  50  Cent  to  Danny  Bonaduce, 
were  linked  to  the  pharmacy. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  we  published  on 
Page  One  that  I  think  was  a  surprise  to  even 
the  officials  involved,”  Editor  Rex  Smith 
says  about  the  steroid  blockbusters. 

But  Lyons’  steroid  reports  are  not  the 
only  investigative  stories  the  Times  Union 
has  broken  in  recent  years.  The  paper  has 
also  uncovered  an  underground  weapons 
operation  involving  local  police  officers; 
exposed  a  state  practice  of  granting  parole 
to  violent  offenders  in  an  effort  to  keep 
prison  populations  down;  £md  detailed  a 
longtime  congressman’s  domestic  violence 
dispute,  a  revelation  many  believe  helped 
lead  to  his  defeat  in  the  2006  election. 

“The  investigative  projects  have  been 
stellar,”  says  Cailin  Brown,  a  journalism 
instructor  at  the  nearby  College  of  Saint 
Rose,  “particularly  the  work  they  did  on 


had  written  most  of  his  stoiy  beforehand  — 
finalized  the  report  and  broke  the  story  on 
his  paper’s  Web  site.  The  scoop  included 
details  of  the  yearlong  investigation  into 
Internet-based  steroid  sales;  names  of 
athletes,  such  as  Los  Angeles  Angels  star 
Gary  Matthews  Jr.,  and  entertainers  among 
the  accused  buyers;  and  the  revelation  that 
millions  of  dollars  in  performance-enhanc¬ 
ing  substances  were  being  illegally  sold 
online,  nationwide. 

But  Lyons,  43,  is  not  from  a  local  Florida 
daily  or  a  national  newspaper  like  The  New 
York  Times.  He  hails  from  the  Times  Union 
in  Albany,  N.Y.  —  the  90,216-circulation 
daily  based  about  1,000  miles  north  of  the 
Sunshine  State  that  has  no  bureaus  close 
to  Florida  and  boasts  just  a  two-person 
investigative  unit. 

So  how  did  this  lone  journalist  from  a 
mid-sized,  out-of-state  paper  beat  all  the 
local  and  national  powerhouses  on 
such  a  major  story?  And  perhaps 
more  importantly,  why  did  he 
bother? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  origins  of 
the  2006  steroid  case,  which  actu¬ 
ally  began  in  the  Albany  County 
District  Attorney’s  Office  —  a  place 
Lyons  knows  well  from  years  of 
crime  reporting  for  the  777.  As  the 
investigation  led  to  Florida  and 
several  other  states,  Lyons  was 
well-positioned  to  get  advance 
word  of  the  raid.  Since  then,  he  has 
broken  multiple  follows,  including 
a  report  in  January  revealing  that 
numerous  stars,  from  singers  Mary 


The  great  balancing  act 

The  Times  Union  may  not  have  the 
circulation  of  its  larger  Hearst  Newspapers 
brethren  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  or 
Houston  —  but  from  its  two-story  building 
on  the  outskirts  of  New  York’s  capital  city, 
the  daily  has  certainly  aimed  high. 

Situated  just  a  stone’s  throw  from  busy 
Interstate  87,  the  paper’s  large  windows  are 
covered  top  to  bottom  by  a  white,  concrete 
facade  that  allows  limited  views  in  or  out. 
One  myth  holds  that  Hearst  officials  built 
the  stone-like  wall  around  the  place  in  the 
1970s  after  Patty  Hearst  was  kidnapped,  to 
guard  against  any  terrorist  actions. 

_  Editor  Rex  Smith’s  glass-walled 

office  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  first- 
floor  newsroom,  providing  easy 
access  to  him  for  those  seeking  his 
guidance  and  allowing  him  to  be 
close  to  staffers.  On  the  day  of 
E&Fs  visit,  a  small  meeting  table 
with  a  bowl  of  oranges  sits  a  few  feet 

I  from  his  desk,  and  a  rack  of  national 
and  local  competing  dailies  rests 
against  one  wall. 

As  a  mid-sized  paper,  the  Times 
Union  truly  must  balance  its  print- 
edition  and  Web  reporting.  Smith 
believes.  While  the  daily  3:30  p.m. 
news  meeting  is  spent  mostly 
discussing  front-page  stories  and 


“Most  readers  use  us  as  a  source  for  regional  news,  not  hyper¬ 
local,”  says  Times  Union  Managing  Editor  Mary  Fran  Gleason. 
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The  SNA  Editorial  Contest  recognizes  excellence  in  37  categories  and  six  different  circulation  classes  — 
including  two  for  dailies  and  four  for  non-dailies.  The  American  Press  Institute  conducted  the  2007  contest 
judging.  For  the  complete  winner’s  list,  visit  wvw.suburban-news.org. 
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Suburban  Media 
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The  Pantagraph, 
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Published  by; 
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Published  by; 
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GateHouse  Media,  Inc./ 

The  World  Company/ 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
BEST  NEWS  PHOTO 

1st  Place 

The  Patriot  Ledger 

BEST 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 
3rd  Place 

NPG  Newspapers,  Inc./ 
Greater  Kansas  City 
Community  Newspaper 
Group 

Liberty  Tribune 
BEST  FRONT  PAGE 
1st  Place 
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American  Community 
Newspapers,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  27 

American  Publishing 
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Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers,  Inc 
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The  Bartlett  Express 
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Black  Press 
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Chesapeake  Publishing 
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Cleveland  Jewish  News 
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TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 1 

Community  Newspaper 
Group  of  Post-Newsweek 
Media,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  13 

Community  Newspaper 
Holdings,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  17 

CNS/ThisWeek 

Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  24 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Fayette  Publishing,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

Gannett  Company,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  27 

GateHouse  Media,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

Gateway  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Great  West  Nevyspapers 
Limited  Partnership 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 

NPG/Greater  Kansas  City 
Community  Newspaper 
Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  18 

Greenspun  Media  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  13 

Floiden  Landmark 
Corporation 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 

Horizon  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 


Journal  Community 
Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Journal  Register 
Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  142 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  61 

Masco  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  4 

Master  Media  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Metroland  Media 
GrouptLtd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  73 

Michael  Publishing,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Mustang  Time&  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

New  York  Times  Regional 
Media  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Nutfield  Publishing  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Packet  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Patuxent  Publishing 
Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  13 

People  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

Pointe  Newspaper  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

TimesLedger  Newspaper 
Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 

Recorder  Community 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

Reiter's  Newspaper 
Groups  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Review  Publishing 
Limited  Partnership 

TOTAL  AWARDS'  2 

Rust  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 

Schurz 

Communications,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Shaw  Suburban  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

Sun  Newspapers  (OH) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

Sun-Times  News  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  47 

The  World  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  23 

Wick  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 


To  learn  more  about  SNA, 
contact  Al  Cupo,  Vice  President 
Operations  at  (888)  486-2466 
or  visit  www.suburban-news.org 
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Bob  Port.  At  52,  the  senior  editor/invest¬ 
igative  brings  more  than  20  years  of  news 
experience,  spanning  Newsday,  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  even  the  short¬ 
lived  but  much-praised  APBNews.com, 
which  enjoyed  a  brief  life  online  before  the 
dot.com  bubble  burst. 

Calm  but  direct.  Port  was  brought  in  less 
than  three  years  ago  as  part  of  a  Hearst- 
wide  effort  to  encourage  more  investigative 
reporting.  Editor  Smith  says  the  chain 
offered  to  fund  one  new  investigative 
journalist  at  each  of  the  company’s  top  five 
papers  for  one  year.  Smith,  a  veteran  news¬ 
man  and  fan  of  investigative  work  himself, 
took  the  offer  —  and  has  kept  Port  on  the 
payroll.  “Not  only  is  investigative  reporting 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  also  good 
business,”  says  Smith.  “What  separates  us 
from  other  online  sites,  for  me,  is  the  state, 
local,  and  investigative  reporting.” 

Port,  who  directs  two  investigative 
reporters  from  a  small,  windowless  office  just 
off  the  paper’s  first-floor  newsroom,  says  he 
began  such  work  while  serving  in  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  from  1977  to  1981.  He  admits  to 
feeding  information  to  The  Washington 
Post  that  helped  break  stories  about  CIA 
operations  in  Honduras.  “I  said  a  lot  of 
stuff,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  been  court- 
martialed  at  the  time,”  he  says.  “I  am  proud 
today  that  I  helped.”  Years  later,  he  was 
among  those  involved  in  the  Associated 
Press’  controversial  No  Gun  Ri  coverage  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  2000  for  disclosing 
how  American  soldiers  massacred  hundreds 
of  refugees  early  in  the  Korean  War. 

Early  on  at  the  TU,  Port  chose  to  dig  in 
deep  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a  sensitive 
story  involving  the  divorce  of  state  senate 
majority  leader  Joseph  Bruno’s  son,  Ken. 

The  messy  breakup  included  allegations  of 
the  son  pulling  a  gun  on  his  wife,  having  an 
affair,  and  cutting  off  money  to  her.  “The 
publisher’s  phone  began  to  ring  when  we 
started  to  ask  questions,”  Port  recalls.  “Joe 
Bruno  tried  to  get  the  story  shut  dovm.” 

The  resulting  report  focused  mostly  on 
a  questionable  $50,000  payment  Bruno 
made  to  his  father,  with  the  divorce  down¬ 
played.  “It  triggered  an  incredibly  negative 
reaction  from  the  business  community  here,” 
says  Port. 

Eventually,  Port  got  reporters  to  pursue 
other  investigative  stories.  One  result  was  a 
2006  series  on  groundwater  toxins  that  re¬ 
vealed  areas  with  high  levels  of  the  gasoline 
additive  methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether  (MTBE). 
It  included  an  online  component  offering 
maps  of  specific  contaminated  sites.  “It  was 
the  first,  full-blown,  professional  investiga¬ 
tive  effort  the  Times  Union  had  done,”  Port 
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turned  to  a  review  of  that  day’s  paper,  with 
Smith  commending  the  lead  state  budget 
story  but  noting  that  some  of  the  Page  One 
teasers  could  have  been  bigger.  Top  stories 
under  consideration  for  the  next  day  ranged 
from  a  local  murder  mystery  being  solved  to 
a  man  whose  $5,000  Rolex  watch  was  acci¬ 
dentally  lost  in  the  garbage  and  retrieved  by 
alert  sanitation  workers.  Smith  later  offered 
his  own  Rolex  for  the  Page  One  generic 
photo  used  with  the  story. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  editor  sur¬ 
veyed  the  room  for  Page  One  choices,  later 
deciding  on  his  own  what  to  spotlight.  He 
and  two  other  editors  then  sketched  different 
layout  ideas  for  the  front  page.  “Most  readers 
use  us  as  a  source  for  regional  news  —  not 
hyper-local,”  observes  Managing  Editor  Mary 
Fran  Gleason. 


layouts,  more  and  more  staffers  are  moving 
on  to  Web  stories  in  a  conscious  effort  to 
bolster  the  online  side. 

“The  push  really  began  in  the  spring  of ’06,” 
the  editor  says  of  his  paper’s  Web  expansion. 
With  its  134-person  news  staff  essentially 
unchemged  in  recent  years  Qosing  just  five 
people  since  2004),  Smith  says,  “We  have 
started  bringing  in  some  people  earlier;  our 
first  person  starts  at  7:30  a,m.  But  we  will 
probably  move  that  to  6  a.m.”  The  TU  also 
launched  an  intensive  video  training  pro¬ 
gram,  with  an  eye  toward  enabling  every 
news  staffer  to  shoot  content  for  the  Web. 

News  meetings  are  more  open  than  ever, 
vdth  readers  welcomed  and  usually  in  atten¬ 
dance  about  25%  of  the  time.  “One  time  we 
had  a  high  school  student  who  offered  a  story 
idea  that  we  had  missed,”  Smith  notes.  “It 
ended  up  on  the  front  page.” 

During  one  news  meeting  in  late  January, 
about  a  dozen  editors  gathered  around  the 
large,  wooden  conference  table.  After  some 
noshing  on  leftover  birthday  cake,  talk 


Investigative  packs  a  punch 

Ask  anyone  in  the  Times-Union  newsroom 
why  the  paper  has  been  on  such  an  investiga¬ 
tive  spree,  and  all  fingers  point  to  one  man: 
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says.  The  reporting,  led  by  Matt  Pacenza, 
inspired  outcry  for  a  cleanup. 

Port’s  involvement  in  the  newsroom  is  not 
limited  to  his  own  reporters:  He  regularly 
assists  those  on  numerous  beats.  “He  is  a  wiz 
with  documents  and  public  records,  and  he 
advises  me  on  all  of  that  stuffT  says  reporter 
Marc  Parry,  who  joined  the  paper  in  2005. 
He  cited  Port’s  help  with  a  2006  series  on 
questionable  financial  dealings  by  the  local 
Episcopal  Diocese:  “He  knows  the  [FOIA] 
laws  so  well,  he  could  be  a  lawyer.” 


Dig  deeper?  No  problem 

Port’s  right-hand  man  has  been  Lyons, 
one  of  his  two  investigative  unit  scribes  who 
has  spent  nearly  10  years 
at  the  Times  Union 
\  building  sources 
through  his  police- 
related  beats  while  dig¬ 
ging  up  documents  and 
working  leads.  “I  spent 
17  years  of  my  career 
cranking  out  stories. 

Now  I  may  spend 
months  working  on  one 
story  without  a  byline,” 

Lyons  says  during  a  chat 
in  the  paper’s  lunch¬ 
room.  “If  you  carve  out 
*  the  ability  for  a  reporter 
to  take  the  time  it  takes, 
it  pays  results.” 

One  sleuthing  effort 
resulted  in  his  2007 
report  on  a  group  of 
Albany  police  officers 
illegally  obtaining  guns  for  personal  use. 

The  story  began  when  Lyons  looked  into  a 
lawsuit  involving  a  local  gun  shop;  a  few 
FOIA  requests  and  some  source  work  later, 
and  Lyons  broke  the  story  that  at  least  30  to 
40  cops  were  involved. 

That’s  not  to  say  Lyons,  who  previously 
worked  at  The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls,  N.Y., 
is  not  also  working  on  daily  stories.  During 
the  cafeteria  discussion,  he  stopped  several 
times  to  check  a  Blackberry  for  updates  on  a 
rumor  that  the  police  and  fire  chiefs  had 
gotten  into  a  tussle  at  a  local  tavern, 
ji  “They’ve  gone  at  it  before,”  he  remarks. 

The  paper  received  a  tip  in  Januaiy  2006 

1  that  Rep.  John  Sweeney,  a  four-term 

i  §  Republican,  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
“  police  call  to  his  home  for  alleged  domestic 
§  violence.  Without  documentation  or  other 
“  confirmation  the  paper  couldn’t  report  it, 

2  but  reporters  worked  leads  for  months. 

“  Finally,  in  October  of  that  year,  just  days 

s  before  Sweeney  faced  re-election,  the  paper 
i  obtained  copies  of  the  police  report.  “It  came 


to  me  in  an  envelope,”  Smith  says.  “I  knew 
who  gave  it  to  me,  but  I  didn’t  know  who 
gave  it  to  my  source.” 

Lyons  dug  further  into  the  story  and 
discovered  that  police  had  been  called  to 
Sweeney’s  home  the  previous  December, 
where  he  allegedly  abused  his  wife.  Sweeney 
was  never  charged  in  the  incident,  but  he 
lost  re-election  four  days  later,  and  the 
couple  later  broke  up. 

Less  than  a  week  after  that  Election  Day, 
Sweeney  was  arrested  for  drunk  driving 
I  during  an  incident  in  which  a  24-year-old 
I  woman  was  found  lying  on  his  lap.  Then,  just 
last  December,  Sweeney  was  accused  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  pay  an  $80  cab  fare  for  a  ride  home 


from  a  gentlemen’s  club.  No  charges  were 
filed  after  he  later  paid  the  cab  company, 

1  which  chose  not  to  file  a  complaint. 

I  The  Times  Union  never  identified  the 
!  woman  in  the  drunk-driving  incident  —  and 
i  received  both  praise  and  criticism  for  with- 
i  holding  her  name.  “She  was  not  charged  with 
I  anything,  and  we  felt  she  was  just  not  in- 
I  volved  in  this  at  all,”  editor  Smith  says  of  the 
I  decision.  “Her  only  mistake  was  getting  in 
!  the  car  with  a  drunk  ex-congressman.” 

I  Anatomy  of  a  scoop 

\  But  Lyon’s  biggest  scoops  to  date  have 
i  been  his  steroids  work,  which  dates  back 
I  more  than  a  year  and  was  a  result  of  both 
!  sourcing  and  document  research.  The  story 
i  began  in  2006  when  reports  surfaced  of 
jjeople  being  arrested  and  arraigned  in 
I  Albany  for  “diversion  of  prescribed  medicine” 
—  which  he  calls  “a  very  unique  charge.” 

For  weeks,  Lyons  dug  into  the  stoiy,  utiliz¬ 
ing  tips  and  law  enforcement  files.  It  turned 
out  the  Albany  district  attorney  had  gotten 


i  involved  in  2005  after  a  Rome,  N.Y.,  doctor 
I  was  alleged  to  be  prescribing  drugs  from  his 
I  home  without  face-to-face  consultations.  “He 
:  told  them  about  this  world  that  they  didn’t 
1  really  know  anything  about,”  Lyons  says  of 
:  the  investigators.  He  learned  that  the  district 
I  attorney’s  probe  was  spreading  beyond  the 
Albany  area  to  places  like  Queens,  N.Y.,  and 
I  even  a  Houston  “anti-aging  wellness  center.” 

!  “I  approached  the  DA,  and  he  put  me  off 
'  for  a  while,”  Lyons  says.  “Then  he  explained 
that  they  were  in  the  throes  of  a  multi-state 
I  investigation  that  would  resonate  from  that 
office.” 

Further  digging  found  that  the  Orlando 
site  was  next.  “I  started  working  sources  to 
find  out  as  much  as  I 
could,”  he  says.  “I  found 
out  that  some  celebrity 
athletes  were  involved.” 
Names  such  as  boxer 
Evander  Holyfield  arose, 
and  Lyons  learned  a  big 
raid  was  in  the  works. 
But  he  did  not  report 
it,  as  investigators 
requested  he  hold  off. 

“I  thought  it  was  no 
different  than  being  em¬ 
bedded  with  a  military 
unit  that  was  going  to 
raid  Kirkuk  tomorrow,” 
Lyons  says.  “The  pitch 
was,  ‘If  you  publish  it, 
they  could  potentially 
destroy  records  and 
computer  files.’”  Then 
Lyons  learned  that 
;  Sports  Illustrated  was  also  on  the  story.  “I 
■  knew  they  were  being  given  the  same  request 
i  to  hold  offT  he  recalls.  “And  the  clock  was 
i  ticking. 

“We  knew  some  things  and  could  have 
moderately  reported  it,”  Port  adds.  “But  if  we 
had  done  it,  we  would  have  ruined  their  in¬ 
vestigative  plans,  and  they  made  a  case  that 
was  true.  The  deal  was,  when  it  happened, 
we  would  report  the  heck  out  of  it.” 

While  waiting  for  word  from  the  authori¬ 
ties,  Lyons  traveled  to  Florida  and  spent  a 
week  poking  around  the  Signature  Pharmacy 
and  another  alleged  hot  sp)ot.  Palm  Beach 
;  Rejuvenation  Center.  “It  was  a  boiler  room, 
kids  in  a  sweatshop,”  he  says.  Spending  time 
I  at  the  sites,  Lyons  familiarized  himself  with 
details  of  the  two  locales,  even  noting  which 
cars  the  top  executives  drove. 

!  After  the  bust  Lyons  followed  up  with 
stories  on  every  aspect  of  the  investigation, 
from  arrests  to  Cleveland  Indians  pitcher 
Paul  Bjxd’s  admission  he  had  taken  Human 
Growth  Hormone  purchased  from  the  facili- 


Congressman  John  Sweeney,  left,  addresses  a  domestic  violence  issue  reported  by  the  TU. 
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Karlin,  left,  Liu,  Odato,  and  Jochnowitz  discuss  story  ideas  in  one  of  the  capitol 
bureau’s  two  closet-sized  offices.  Despite  the  size  of  their  work  space,  the  four 
reporters  make  up  the  largest  newspaper  bureau  in  the  New  York  Statehouse. 


j  ty.  The  paper’s  work  on  the 
case  made  some  stories  easier 
I  to  get,  but  also  produced  a 
backlash.  “It  actually  got 
harder  because  the  local  media 
accused  [investigators]  of 
playing  favorites,  giving  us  the 
story,”  he  says.  “And  that  isn’t 
what  happened.  Because  of 
that  intense  blowback,  law 
enforcement  pulled  back.” 

But  Lyons  persevered  and 
continued  to  break  stories  in 
the  probe,  among  them  the 
nationally  recognized  Jan.  13, 

2008,  disclosure  that  such 
non-athletes  as  singer  Wyclef 
Jean  and  award-winning 
author/producer  Tyler  Perry 
were  linked  to  the  scandal. 

“Brendan  is  an  amazing  reporter,”  says  Port. 
“Maybe  the  best  I’ve  ever  had  work  for  me.” 

Keeping  pressure  on  the  pols 

In  downtown  Albany,  it  is  somewhat 
appropriate  that  the  Times  Union  Center 
arena,  re-named  for  the  paper  under  a  10- 
year,  $3.5  million  agreement,  is  located 
within  clear  view  of  the  state  capitol,  almost 


keeping  watch  on  the  state  officials  doing 
business  in  the  ornate,  castle-like  building. 
Along  the  capital’s  third-floor  press  row,  high 
above  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Empire  State 
Plaza,  the  Times  Union  capitol  bureau  boasts 
more  reporters  than  any  other  daily  paper, 
including  the  New  York  Times. 

From  two  closet-sized  offices  with  views  of 
the  courtyard  below  and  piles  of  documents 


and  books  stacked  around  its 
computers,  the  capital  bureau 
has  grown  into  a  squad  that 
state  officials  —  and  competi¬ 
tors  —  have  had  to  reckon  with. 
Jay  Jochnowitz,  state  editor 
and  £m  eight-year  member  of 
the  bureau,  says  the  current 
plan  is  to  mix  enterprise  and 
investigative  with  daily  stories 
that  are  not  covered  via  AP 
or  other  outlets. 

One  of  the  first  changes 
came  about  two  years  go  with 
the  launch  of  “Capitol  Confi¬ 
dential,”  the  bureau’s  blog 
where  most  political  coverage 
is  placed:  The  move  freed  up 
more  print  space  for  enterprise 
and  original  stories.  The  blog  is 
routinely  the  most  popular  of  the  paper’s  69 
blogs,  Jochnowitz  notes.  Staffers  also  con¬ 
vinced  editors  to  move  the  paper’s  daily  state 
page  from  the  inside  Capital/Region  section 
to  Page  A3.  “When  you  open  the  paper,  you 
are  right  at  that  page,”  he  says. 

James  Odato,  a  Times  Union  statehouse 
scribe  since  1997,  has  led  the  capital-related 
probes.  Chief  among  his  interests  almost 
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from  day  one  have  been  the  secretive  yet 
lucrative  “member  items.”  This  $170  million 
worth  of  annual  pork,  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Assembly  and  State  Senate 
for  their  hometown  causes,  was  always  a 
secret  matter.  (Another  $30  million  annually 
goes  to  the  governor’s  office  for  distribution.) 
For  years,  Odato  had  filed  FOIAs  and  other 
requests  for  the  details,  but  says  he  was 
constantly  told  to  “take  a  hike.” 

By  2006,  under  the  direction  of  Port  and 
the  aide  of  Hearst  General  Counsel  Eve 
Burton,  the  paper  filed  a  lawsuit  in  state 
Supreme  Court  demanding  access  to  the 
member  items  records.  When  the  paper  won 
the  case  four  months  later,  the  judge  also 
awarded  about  $35,000  in  legal  fees  that 
Burton  allowed  the  paper  to  keep.  With 

access  to  the  informa- 
For  Joe  Odato  and  staff 

Strupp's  were  able  to  reveal 

daily  breaking  which  groups  received 

stories,  visit  the  secret  funding  from 

E&P  Online  which  legislators. 

Among  the  disclosures 
was  that  senate  majority  leader  Joseph 
Bruno  had  provided  $500,000  to  a  local 
company  in  which  his  friend  owned  a  stake. 

Last  year,  the  paper  broke  what  has 
become  known  as  “TVavelgate,”  revealing 
that  Bruno  had  used  state  helicopters  and 
other  vehicles  for  personal  trips.  At  the  same 
time,  Bruno  is  the  focus  of  a  long-running 
FBI  investigation.  Odato  says  his  stories 
have  prompted  both  the  Albany  County 
District  Attorney  and  the  State  Ethics 
Commission  to  seek  interviews  with  the 
reporter,  but  he  has  repeatedly  declined. 

The  Times  Union’s  reporting  on  both  the 
member  items  and  Bruno  has  spumed  a 
series  of  reforms  in  state  government. 

The  paper  also  won  a  2006  Investigative 
Reporters  &  Editors  award  for  their  work. 

The  TV’s  statehouse  investigations  have 
also  raised  at  least  one  competitor’s  ire  on  a 
nearly  regular  basis.  Fred  Dicker,  longtime 
state  editor  of  the  New  York  Post  (whose  two- 
man  bureau  sits  just  across  the  hall  from  the 
Times  Union),  regularly  assails  the  paper  in 
print  and  on  his  daily,  one-hour  radio  show. 

Does  all  the  work  pay  off? 

So  what  is  all  of  this  hot  news  doing  for 
profits?  Plenty,  says  Circulation  Director 
John  DeAugustine.  He  points  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  increase  on  Sunday  during  each  of  the 
past  three  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
FAS-FAX  reporting  periods,  with  the  most 
recent  rise  to  142,899  for  the  six  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  2007  (up  from  140,184 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier).  And 
while  daily  circ  during  the  same  time  period 


has  slipped  to  90,216  from  95,463,  the 
Thursday  paper  has  seen  an  average  115,000 
circulation  in  recent  years. 

“We  showed  a  significant  increase  on 
Thursday,  which  is  our  biggest  [weekday] 
paper,”  DeAugustine  says.  That  day’s 
edition  has  become  a  favorite  for  an  enter¬ 
tainment  section,  an  autos  section,  and 
an  improved  features  section  that  includes 
such  reader  offerings  as  two  pages  of  shared 
recipes.  Following  this  positive  reaction  to 
the  Thursday  edition,  the  Times  Union 
in  2006  launched  special  end-of-week  sub¬ 
scription  plans  to  provide  for  a  Thursday- 
through-Sunday  rate,  as  well  as  home 
delivery  of  only  the  Thursday  and  Sunday 
papers. 

“We  don’t  try  to  inundate  new  subscribers 
with  seven  days  of  papers,”  DeAugustine 
2idds.  “We  target  the  short-term  subscription 
to  new  subscribers,  then  we  follow  up  and 
call  them  to  try  the  daily  readership  at  a 
reduced  price.” 

Other  promotional  overtures  include 
seeking  former  subscribers  with  a  25% 
discount  to  resubscribe;  adding  automatic 
renewal  with  credit  cards  in  2004,  which 
now  accounts  for  40%  of  subscribers;  and 
creating  a  “good  neighbor  program”  in  2005 
that  has  local  businesses  sponsoring  three 
weeks  of  home  delivery  for  some  6,000  local 
residents  each. 

“There  has  been  a  significant  focus  on  the 
sale  of  it  in  key  ZIP  codes,”  DeAugustine 
says  of  the  Sunday  edition.  “We  still  have 
mass  telemarketing.  But  a  lot  of  our  gains 
are  based  on  understanding  the  needs  of 
potential  readers  and  getting  the  reasons  for 
subscribing  across  to  them.”  He  cites  as  an 
example  a  subscriber  push  focused  on  resi¬ 


dents  of  Saratoga  Lake,  which  promoted  the 
paper’s  information  for  boat  owners  and  re¬ 
lated  needs.  The  Times  Union  reports  17% 
more  new  customers  in  2007  than  in  2006, 
with  a  retention  rate  increase  of  20%. 

The  paper  made  flexibility  a  key  in 
advertising,  particularly  classified  ads,  says 
Publisher  Mark  Aldam.  Since  September 
2007,  all  classified  ads  for  merchandise 
under  $250,  and  vehicles  under  $5,000, 
are  free  in  print  and  online.  “That  has  in¬ 
creased  our  classifieds  by  about  40%  year 
over  year,”  he  adds. 

Niche  publications  also  have  grown.  A 
new  monthly  magazine,  Life@Home, 
debuted  in  February,  targeting  30,000 
“select  homes”  for  high-end  readers.  “We 
are  looking  at  other  niche  publications,”  says 
VP/Advertising  Kathleen  Hallion.  She  also 
credits  recent  ad  efforts  to  include  a  variety 
of  print-only,  online-only  and  mixed  pack¬ 
ages  for  growth.  “We  were  a  little  behind 
the  curve  in  the  past  few  years,  so  we  have 
moved  ahead,”  she  says.  “We  see  our  future 
with  new  niche  products,  more  and  more 
targeting,  more  and  more  customers  need¬ 
ing  to  zero  in  and  reach  a  certain  group.” 

But,  as  with  most  dailies  in  today’s  ever- 
changing  newspaper  market.  Smith  and  Co. 
are  not  content  to  rest  on  their  accolades. 
The  editor  says  changes  are  in  the  works  for 
a  newsroom  reorganization,  more  reader 
involvement,  and  even  new  furniture  that 
can  be  more  easily  moved  to  allow  for  beat 
shuffling. 

“The  days  of  being  able  to  arbitrarily  say 
this  is  what  a  newspap)er  ought  to  be  are 
over,”  Smith  contends.  “You  have  to  listen 
to  readers.  Looking  at  reader  interests 
alongside  the  social  responsibility.”  i 
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Newspapers  partnered 
with  online  ad  giant  — 
now  Microsoft  wants  it  — 
but  other  options  remain 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

WALL  Street  calls  Microsoft’s  generously 
priced  but  unwelcome  bid  for  Yahoo  Inc.  a 
“bear  hug”  —  but  will  it  be  newspapers  who  get 
squeezed?  Some  of  the  newspaper  industry’s 
new-media  gurus  think  so.  No  matter  who 
wins,  they  say,  the  fight  will  distract  Yahoo  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
rollout  of  its  next-generation  online  ad  tools  for  the  600-plus  papers 
in  the  newspaper  consortium. 

While  the  additional  ad  revenue  Yahoo  brings  is  clearly  important 
to  consortium  newspapers,  they’re  about  to  find  out  how  important 


the  Bancroft  family  at  Dow  Jones  —  makes 
deflecting  the  bid  difficult.  But  Yahoo  has 
done  just  that  —  and  now'  Microsoft  is 
preparing  for  a  proxy  battle. 

As  if  the  ownership  situation  weren’t 
complicated  enough  for  newspapers, 
remember  that  Microsoft  owns  a  4%  stake 
in  CareerBuilder,  the  large  recruitment 
network  built  by  Gannett  Co.,  Tribune  Co., 
and  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Cox  Newspapers  President  Jay  Smith 
harbored  some  nagging  feelings  about  the 
alliance  because  of  the  extreme  challenges 
facing  new'spapers  and  now  the  immediate 
hurdle  Yahoo  has  to  surmount.  But  when 
he  reached  Sunnyvale  on  Feb.  7,  those  fears 
were  allayed.  Smith  was  impressed  by  the 
level  of  commitment  from  Yahoo’s  top 


newspapers  are  to  Yahoo,  these  critics  warn. 

“I’m  just  saving  that  it’s  a  big  company 
with  lots  of  things  going  on,”  says  San 
Francisco-based  consultant  Alan  Mutter. 
“The  newspaper  initiative  is  just  one  of 
many  —  and  not  one  of  the  leading  lines 
ofbusiness.” 

CEOs  in  the  newspaper  consortium  say 
that  kind  of  talk  doesn’t  reflect  the  reality 
of  Yahoo’s  efforts.  “Yahoo  has  572  people 
working  lull  time  on  newspaper  consortium 
projects,  and  we  were  told  that  number 
could  exceed  700  in  the  next  few  months,” 
says  MediaNews  Group  CEO  William  Dean 
Singleton,  interviewed  just  hours  after  a  two- 
day  meeting  of  consortium  heads  at  Yahoo’s 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  headquarters.  “They  are 
giv'ing  it  a  very  determined  focus.”  The 
alliance  keeps  growing  too.  In  late  February, 
Yahoo  said  that  four  publishers  including 
Shaw  Newspapers  and  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
ATews  joined  the  group. 

If  the  Microsoft  bid  is  disrupting  any  work 
—  and  that’s  a  big  if  —  it’s  happening  in 
Yahoo’s  executive  suites,  not  at  the  desktops 
of  programmers,  adds  Gregory  P.  Schermer, 
Lee  Enterprises’  vice  president/  interactive 
media,  who  was  also  at  the  Sunnyvale  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  early  February. 

Certainly,  any  distractions  only  mounted 
after  Microsoft’s  surprise  announcement 
of  its  $44.6  billion,  $31-per-share  takeover 


••'V  VACANCY 


Since  Yahoo  rebuffed  its  $44.6  billion,  $31-per-share  takeover  bid, 
Microsoft  has  pondered  launching  a  proxy  battle  to  replace  Yahoo's  board. 


executives,  including 
Executive  VP  Hilary’ 
Schneider  and 
President  Sue  Decker 
—  both  of  whom 
attended  the  meetings 
and  a  Thursday  night 
dinner  at  the  Four 
Seasons. 

“I  don’t  spend  a 
lot  of  time  worrying 
about  things  beyond 
my  control,”  Smith 
says  about  Yahoo’s 
predicament.  “What¬ 
ever  the  outcome. 

I’m  an  optimist.  The 
premise  behind  our 
relationship  with 


bid,  a  60%  premium  on  Yahoo’s  stock  price 
when  the  offer  was  made  public  on  Feb.  1. 
Google  made  noises  about  holding  up  any 
deal  for  regulatory  reasons.  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
News  Corp.  rushed  to  Yahoo’s  side,  offering  to 
fold  the  social  networking  site  MySpace.com 
into  the  portal,  and  inject  the  company  with 
$15  billion  in  cash.  News  Corp.  would  in  turn 
become  Yahoo’s  biggest  single  shareholder, 
with  a  20%  stake. 

Microsoft’s  Murdochian  move  to  make 
such  a  sweet  offer  —  almost  the  exact  same 
premium  News  Corp.  put  on  the  table  with 


Yahoo  is  such  that  it  w-ill  last.” 

Singleton,  for  one,  says  he’s  agnostic  about 
Yahoo’s  ownership:  “My  \iew  is  that  it’s  up 
to  Yahoo  to  decide  whether  they  are  going  to 
be  bought  by  Microsoft  or  not,  and  we’re 
supportive  if  they  decide  to  be  bought,  and 
we’re  supportive  if  they  decide  not  to  be 
bought.” 

It  won’t  matter  who  wins,  he  argues, 
noting  that  immediately  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Microsoft  executives  reached  out  to 
consortium  members  to  assure  them  the 
colossus  of  Redmond,  Wash.,  is  “very 
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supportive  of  the  newspaper  projects.” 

But  Microsoft  and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  have  a  history.  “It’s  been  hard  to  walk 
away  fiom  Microsoft  meetings  without  the 
sense  your  pocket  has  just  been  picked,  or 
its  hand  is  still  in  it  as  you  depart  town,” 
Ken  Doctor,  the  former  vice  president  of 
Knight  Bidder  Digital,  wrote  Feb.  3  on  his 
blog,  “Content  Bridges.”  Microsoft  once 
tried  to  muscle  in  on  newspapers’  local 
franchises  with  events-listings  sites  brand¬ 
ed  “Sidewalk.”  Newspapers  beat  back  that 
challenge,  but  CEO  Steve  Ballmer  has 
mused  recently  that  maybe  Microsoft 
walked  away  too  soon  from  the  concept. 

At  a  minimum,  Microsoft  ownership 
could  bring  uncertainties,  warns  Tapit 
Partners  managing  partner  Mutter:  “In 
the  worst-case  scenario,  what  if  Microsoft 
decides  it  doesn’t  want  to  help  newspapers 
anymore?  What  if  they  go  12  months 
down  the  line,  and  say,  ‘We  don’t  want  to 
do  anything  with  you  anymore?’” 

Prepare  to  be  'blown  away’ 

The  Yahoo  newspaper  consortium 
was  formed  in  November  of  2006  with 
seven  newspaper  chains  representing 
150  dailies,  and  has  since  quickly  grown. 
Right  now,  more  than  400  dailies  — 
approximately  one-third  of  all  dailies  in 
the  U.S.  —  are  partnering  with  Yahoo. 

— ^1^ — I  The  idea  is  that 

^  I  newspapers  would  join 


demographics,  geography,  and  consumer 
behavior.  None  of  the  CEOs  will  describe  in 
!  any  detail  what  Yahoo  has  cooking,  but  they 
!  are  uniformly  impressed. 

]  McClatchy,  for  one,  is  staking  future 

i  revenue  gains  on  online  prospects.  During 
!  a  quarterly  earnings  call  in  February,  CEO 
I  and  Chairman  Gary  Pruitt  signaled  he 
expected  to  see  strong  double-digit  online 
j  growth,  thanks  in  part  to  Yahoo’s  ad 
platform  and  traffic  generation,  through- 
I  out  what  will  sure  to  prove  an  otherwise 
painful  2008. 

One  attendee,  who  requested  anonymi- 
I  ty,  told  E&P,  “If  you  had  seen  what  I  saw, 

I  you  would  be  blown  away,  absolutely 
I  blown  away.” 

[  Cox’s  Smith  echoed  that  excitement: 

I  “I  was  blown  away  by  the  intensity  and 
'  the  commitment  they  are  making  to  the 
j  partnership.  They  have  several  hundred 
I  engineers  dedicated  to  working  on  this 
I  full  time.  I  did  the  math  in  my  head  — 
calculating  the  commitment  that  Yahoo  is 
making  is  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
That  caught  my  eye,”  he  happily  adds, 
j  Critics  note  that  Yahoo  is  late  on  some 
of  these  key  deliverables,  but  the  consor- 
i  tium  leaders  are  unfazed.  “The  platform 
I  is  a  little  behind  schedule,  but  not  a  lot,” 

I  says  Singleton. 

Speed  is  no  problem  for  Yahoo,  argues 
!  Schermer:  “They’ve  been  fast.  They’ve 
I  been  highly  cooperative.  They’ve  had 


I  was  blown  away  by  the  intensity  and 
the  commitment”  Yahoo  is  making  to  the 
consortium.  ^  jay  SMITH/President,  Cox  Newspapers 


their  deep  local  knowledge  with  Yahoo’s 
national  online  platform.  Yahoo’s  first 
project  was  to  combine  its  Hotlobs  help- 
wanted  site  with  local  sites. 

So  far,  newspapers  have  liked  what 
they’ve  gotten. 

“Our  Yahoo  partnership  has  been  hugely 
successful  for  Lee,”  says  Schermer.  “Begin¬ 
ning  with  Hotlobs,  we’ve  driven  significant 
revenue  growth  to  the  point  where  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  we  had  combined  print  and 
online  [advertising  revenue]  growth  of 
6.1%.  We  were  positive,  not  falling.  So  we 
have  a  lot  of  confidence  that  this  model 
combining  national  and  local  has  a  huge  up¬ 
side  for  Yahoo  and  the  newspaper  business.” 

In  the  next  few  months,  newspapers  will 
begin  beta  testing  of  a  platform  that  moves 
beyond  the  troubled  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  arena  —  and  from  traditional  mass 
aggregation  of  eyeballs  into  targeting  by 


amazing  attention  to  detail,  and  speed-to- 
market.  They  are  exceptionally  disciplined 
in  their  approach  to  execution.” 
i  More  important,  he  adds,  is  that  news- 
i  papers  share  strategic  goals  with  Yahoo, 

■  whose  every  move  is  intended  to  make  it 
!  the  first  stop  on  the  Web. 

I  Yahoo’s  vice  president  of  the  newspaper 

consortium  Lem  Lloyd  waves  away  the 
notion  that  Yahoo  staffers  are  distracted 
j  by  the  Microsoft  bid.  “Our  main  message 
!  to  them  last  week  is  we  are  more  commit- 
I  ted  to  the  partnership,”  he  says  of  the  CEO 
meeting.  “Hopefully,  they  got  that  loud 
!  and  clear.” 

!  The  ad  platform  is  set  to  roll  out  later 
!  this  year,  he  continues,  and  Yahoo  execu- 
I  tives  had  accelerated  other  key  obligations 
I  including  expanding  the  ability  for  news- 
I  papers  to  sell  Yahoo  inventory. 

“I  think  that  it’s  important  to  under¬ 


stand  that  in  Yahoo’s  strategic  vision,  we 
are  at  the  epicenter  of  their  key  strate¬ 
gies,”  says  Schermer.  “I’m  not  saying 
newspapers  will  dictate  Yahoo’s  success. 
I’m  just  saying  we  are  completely  aligned 
in  a  vision.” 

In  fact,  he  adds,  Yahoo  is  so  reliable 
that  he  describes  it  as  “a  very  mature 
Internet  company  —  and  I  mean  that 
in  a  positive  way.” 

Keeping  things  in  perspective 

“Mature,”  though,  remains  a  kind  of 
insult  in  any  new-media  context  —  and 
some  Silicon  Valley  bloggers  have  dis¬ 
missed  Yahoo  as  the  last  of  the  “old” 
media.  Mutter,  for  instance,  says  Hotlobs 
is  no  different  from  the  century-old 
business  model  for  newspaper  classified 
sections:  build  an  audience  as  big  as 
possible,  and  put  as  many  ads  as  possible 
in  front  of  it. 

“Hotlobs  and  CareerBuilder  are  the 
online  direct  descendants  of  print,  but 
that’s  not  how  most  employers  are  recruit¬ 
ing  anymore,”  Mutter  says.  The  future,  he 
adds,  is  in  sites  like  GasWork.com,  where 
anesthesiologists  go  to  look  for  work:  “You 
wouldn’t  go  there,  and  I  wouldn’t  go  there. 
But  if  you’re  an  anesthesiologist,  that’s 
where  you’d  go.” 

Newspapers  should  partner  up  with 
those  kinds  of  niche  players  in  addition  to 
Yahoo,  he  suggests. 

But  for  all  the  valentines  going  back  and 
forth  between  newspapers  and  Yahoo, 
maybe  newspapers  should  think  more 
about  an  open  relationship,  suggests 
Content  Bridges’  Doctor.  “I  think  their 
strategy  embracing  Yahoo  was  right.  The 
problem  is  it  shouldn’t  be  the  strategy,”  he 
says.  “Let’s  not  just  look  for  a  Yahoo  bump 
in  revenue  or  a  Google  bump,  let’s  look  for 
a  ‘www’  bump  and  embrace  the  Web  for 
what  it  is.  Let’s  do  a  lot  with  Yahoo,  but 
let’s  not  invest  the  future  of  the  American 
newspaper  industry  with  one  company. 
That  has  been  the  flaw.” 

Doctor,  who  is  an  affiliate  analyst  with 
Outsell  Research,  gives  props  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  coming  together,  especially  given 
the  failed  New  Century  Network,  but 
thinks  the  industry  will  be  better  served  if 
it  moves  as  a  group  on  other  technology- 
related  issues.  “Look  how  we  talk  about  it 
—  the  “Yahoo  newspaper  consortium.’  It 
should  be  the  ‘newspaper  consortium.’” 

Who’s  opting  out,  and  why 

Still,  there  are  gaping  holes  —  or  as  Cox 
Newspapers  Smith  describes  it,  “glaring 
omissions”  of  two  giants  —  Tribune  and 
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companies).  He  suspects  there  will  be 
very  little  overlap  between  the  newspaper 
local  sales  team  and  quadrantOne,  since 
national  advertisers  want  to  buy  ad  space 
in  one  swoop  rather  than  make  online 
buys  paper  by  paper. 

Williams  sees  no  reason  why  newspapers 
can’t  be  involved  in  both  Yahoo  and  quad¬ 
rantOne.  Hearst,  for  instance,  is  a  founding 
partner  in  the  Yahoo  alliance.  Williams  says 


“Let's  not  invest  the  future  of  the 
American  newspaper  industry  with  one 
company."  —  ken  DOCTOR/Media  Analyst,  Outsell  Inc 


j  Gannett  has  spent  a  lot  oftime  talking  to 
1  Yahoo,  but  when  the  deal  was  initially 
formed  it  didn’t  make  sense  for  the  McLean, 
i  Va.,  company.  “It  doesn’t  mean  we  won’t 
I  work  with  them  later,”  he  adds. 

THbune  could  possibly  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Yahoo  partnership,  given  the  overlap  of 
new  board  member  Maggie  Wilderotter  — 
the  former  senior  vice  president  of  the 
i  worldwide  public  sector  at  Microsoft  also 
sits  on  the  board  of  Yahoo. 

1  But  the  newspaper  CEOs  say  what 


I  Yahoo  is  about  to  roll  out  will  be  exactly 
[  the  kind  of  rules-changing  technology 
I  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  monetizing 
I  online  at  the  same  levels  as  print  advertis- 
I  ing.  “They  not  only  took  the  64-page 
RFP  (request  for  proposal)  we  gave 
;  them,  they  blew  everybody  away  with 
j  the  way  they  exceeded  the  expectations 
j  of  publishers,”  Lee’s  Schermer  says.  “This 
i  is  pretty  impressive  stuff  that  we  think 
will  give  us 
the  ability  to 
drive  price  up, 
because  we 
can  deliver  a 
more  valuable 
audience  \vith 

I  this  new  technology.” 
i  The  Microsoft  bid  and  all  its  complicat- 
j  ed  consequences  aren’t  dimming  the  news- 
'  paper  consortium’s  enthusiasm,  adds 
Singleton:  “The  CEO  members  just  left 
[Yahoo]  today  after  two  days  of  discussions 
and  reviews  of  what’s  going  on  —  and  I 
[  would  say  we  are  very,  very  psyched.”  ® 

I  Be  sure  to  check  out  our  two  weekly  ! 
I  vs^  podcasts,  available  for  download  now  ; 
on  ITunes  and  at  E&P  Online  ’ 


Gannett  —  that  have  opted  not  to  join 
Yahoo.  For  months  rumors  flew  that  both 
companies  flirted  with  the  prospect  of 
starting  a  competing  network,  rumors 
that  bore  out  on  Feb.  15  when  Gannett 
and  Tribune  (as  well  as  Hearst  and  The 
New  York  Times  Co.),  announced  their 
own  national  online  ad 
network,  quadrantOne. 

Jack  Williams, 
president  of  Gannett’s 
digital  ventures  and 
speaking  on  behalf 
of  quadrantOne,  is 
hopeful  that  more 
newspapers  will  join 
up.  “Our  Web  sites  are 
typically  the  strongest  in  our  local  com¬ 
munities,  and  we  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  tapping  national  ad  dollars  spent  on 
the  Internet.  We  want  to  work  together 
to  go  after  those  dollars.” 

QuadrantOne  has  a  dedicated  sales 
staff  armed  with  committed  inventory 
from  each  paper,  though  Williams  could 
not  say  how  many  salespeople  will  be 
involved.  The  venture  then  takes  a  com¬ 
mission  (Williams  also  would  not  disclose 
the  revenue  split  among  the  founding 
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•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


New  for  2008! 

Powerful  sales  tool  that  will  certainly 
attract  and/or  retain  business 
advertisers.  Extensively  tested. 

1st  time  being  offered  to  newspapers. 
Don’t  wait!  This  works! 

Contact  Bob  Alcorn  603-883-0971 
(17+  years  USA  Today  Circ.  Mgr.) 
or  email;  BobAlcom@aol.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX;  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail;  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25.  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  VI 5D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Director 

The  Fulton  County  Daily  Report,  Georgia’s 
newspaper  for  legal  affairs,  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  circulation 
director. 

We  seek  someone  who  has  demonstrated 
ability  in  publication  marketing,  fulfillment, 
pricing,  and  budgeting,  and  who  has  an 
appreciation  for  how  the  Web  is  changing 
the  delivery  of  news  and  information. 

The  successful  candidate  must  show 
us  a  track  record  of  increasing  circulation 
for  an  audited  and  paid-subscription  publi¬ 
cation  and  offer  detailed  ideas  on  how  to 
expand  the  reach  of  our  niche  newspaper 
and  Web  site.  We  need  a  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  who  has  the  energy,  experience 
and  ideas  to  help  us  grow  our  print 
and  online  products. 

Candidates  please  email  resumes  to 
swagner@alm.com  or  mail  to 
Sarah  Wagner,  Office  Manager, 

Daily  Report,  190  Pryor  Street, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303. 


PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPER  DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER  MANAGER 


Our  client,  a  premier  publishing  group 
with  multiple  newspapers  in  upstate  New 
York,  seeks  a  highly  motivated  distribu¬ 
tion  expert  to  provide  hands-on  leader¬ 
ship  to  our  managers,  supervisors  and 
staff  while  ensuring  that  each  of  our  daily 
&  non-daily  publications  get  produced 
and  distributed  in  a  timely  and  cost-effec¬ 
tive  manner.  The  selected  candidate  will 
plan,  direct  and  manage  the  workflow, 
with  specific  responsibilities  including 
planning,  staff  training,  performance 
management,  reporting  &  budgeting. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess  a 
4-year  degree  and  5+  year's  experience, 
but  candidates  with  10  years  commensu¬ 
rate  experience  will  also  be  considered. 
Candidates  must  also  be  PC-literate  and 
com.fortable  working  in  a  demanding, 
fast-paced  deadline-oriented  environ¬ 
ment.  Strong  staffing  and  budgeting 
skills  are  imperative.  Previous  exp.  in  a 
print  production  environment  and  trou¬ 
bleshooting  skills  are  a  plus. 

If  you're  the  leader  we  seek,  we  II  provide 
a  competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits 
and  advancement  opportunities.  Please 
forward  your  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to:  newsdistribution@ 
recruitsavvy.com 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Join  the  “New  JRC” 

Journal  Register  Company  is  looking 
for  entrepreneurs/publishers  in  several 
of  our  multimedia-newspaper  clusters. 
We  seek  leaders  who  can  drive  top 
and  bottom  line  performance  and  be 
committed  to  the  communities  they 
serve.  Preferred  candidates  will  be 
known  tor  their  positive  outlook, 
self-confidence,  communication  skills 
and  ability  to  “get  things  done.”  Expe¬ 
rience  of  5+  years  as  a  Publisher  or 
upper  level  department  head  is  required, 
along  with  a  college  degree. 
Experience  in  competitive  markets  is  a 
plus.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Scott  Wright,  President 
and  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Journal 
Register  Company. 

www.joumalregister.com 
790  Township  Line  Rd.,  Suite  300, 
Yardley,  PA  10967  or  email  to: 
swright^oumalregister.com 
(EOO) 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


Associate  Editor, 
U.S.  Catholic 

Chgo-based  Claretian  Publications 
seeks  an  Associate  Editor  for  U.S. 
Catholic  magazine.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  independent  editing,  writing,  and 
production  for  publication  and  related 
website.  The  position  is  accountable 
for  providing  effective  article  develop¬ 
ment,  author  development,  and 
long-range  planning  of  the  magazine. 
This  highly  seasoned  editor  works  as 
part  of  a  team  and  participates  in  stra¬ 
tegic  planning.  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  experience  in  journalism, 
communications,  theology,  or  other 
similar  field.  4-6  years  experience  in 
editing,  writing.  Exp.  commissioning 
authors  pref.  In-depth  knowledge  of 
Catholic  thought,  tradition  and  trends. 
Resume  w/  salary  req.  to: 

Human  Resources 

St  Jude  League/Claretian  Publications 
205  W.  Monroe  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60606 
hr@claretians.org 
Fax:  312-7684098 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149  - 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM  •  MICHAEL.FACHETTI@NIELSEN.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


MARKETING 

MARKETING 

SALES 

SALES 

BroMkast  Ofrtina,  and  Print  Weather  Solutions 


MEDIA  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

PRINT  AND  ONLINE  PRODUCT  PRODUCER:  Weather  Central,  Inc.,  an  innovative 
software  and  print  services  company  and  leading  provider  of  weather  content  to 
more  than  600  newspapers,  TV  stations  and  online  sites  around  the  world,  is  looking  for  a 
results-driven  media  sales  professional  to  develop  and  manage  newspaper 
accounts  in  the  United  States  and  to  lead  our  online  syndication  efforts  nationally. 
We  are  looking  for  an  individual  who  is  creative  and  with  experience  to  develop  a 
sales  marketing  and  advertising  program  from  the  ground  up. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  solid  track  record  of  success,  be  disciplined, 
results-driven  and  motivated  to  succeed.  The  major  focus  of  this  position  is  to  develop  new, 
innovative  sales/marketing  campaigns  that  combine  our  high  quality  newspaper  print  weath¬ 
er  with  our  unique,  patented  online  technology. 

Preferred  qualifications:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  related  field;  newspaper  or  media  industry  ex¬ 
perience;  experience  with  new  media,  online  advertising,  media  or  newspaper  sites  a  plus; 
minimum  of  5  years  business  experience  in  sales,  customer  service,  public  relations,  or  ad¬ 
vertising;  proven  sales  and  prospecting  skills  with  emphasis  on  consultative/problem  solv¬ 
ing  selling  and  experience  working  with  editors,  publishers  and  at  the  group  level;  good 
working  knowledge  of  Apple  Mac  applications,  databases  and  the  Web;  excellent  oral  and 
written  communication  skills  and  the  talent  to  work  in  a  collaborative  team  atmosphere;  sol¬ 
id  organizational  skills.  Our  company  values  diversity,  enjoys  a  casual  work  environment, 
and  offers  a  competitive  total  compensation  package. 

View  our  website  at  www.weathercentral.tv . 

Submit  resume,  and  cover  letter  with  salary  expectations  via  email  to:  jobs@wxc.com. 

Please  put  Code:  MAM-36  in  the  subject  line. 

Weather  Central,  Inc 

401  Charmany  Drive,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53719 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


Account  Executive/National  Advertising 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio)  is  seeking  a  professional  Account  Executive  in  the 
National  Advertising  Department.  This  position  is  responsible  tor  the  sales 
and  development  of  advertising  revenue  in  The  Columbus  Dispatch  newspaper 
and/or  all  other  products  produced  by  The  Dispatch  from  an  assigned  group  of  National  ad¬ 
vertising  customers  and  prospects.  In  addition,  this  person  will  work  with 
the  larger  revenue  producing  accounts  that  may  headquartered  outside  of  the  Columbus 
area,  requiring  some  travel. 

Sells  advertising  space  for  publication  in  several  products  of  The  Dispatch.  Provides 
marketing  and  advertising  solutions  to  prospective  and  existing  accounts.  Prospects 
regularly  for  new  advertising  opportunities.  Continually  seeks  to  develop  and  secure 
additional  advertising  revenue  from  existing  accounts.  Stays  alert  to  changing  account  and 
market  conditions,  and  reports  same  to  Manager.  Understands  and  uses 
available  market  research  and  competitive  data  in  sales  calls  and  presentations  to 
advertisers  and  prospects.  Negotiates  and  manages  fulfillment  of  advertising  contracts. 
Resolves  questions  and  concerns  from  advertisers  regarding  advertising 
space  and  advertising  billing  and  credit.  Performs  other  related  duties  as  assigned. 

Must  have  demonstrated  sales  skills;  the  ability  to  produce  and  present  marketing 
presentations;  knowledge  of  retail  and  newspaper  approaches  preferred,  must  have 
excellent  verbal  and  written  communication  skills.  Outstanding  organizational  skills, 
attention  to  detail  and  the  ability  to  effectively  work  through  multiple  projects  at  one 
time  are  necessary  skills  for  the  Account  Executive. 

College  degree  preferred.  Equivalent  combinations  of  training  and  advertising  sales 
experience  will  be  considered. 

To  read  more  about  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  additonal  opportunities,  and  to  apply, 
please  visit  www.dispatch.com/careers 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editoranclpublisher.com - 


Vice  President  of  Sales  and  Marketing 

The  Gannett  Company  has  a  unique  and  challenging  opportunity  in  Honolulu  for  an 
experienced  and  strategic  advertising  and  marketing  focused  individual  to  be  their 
next  Vice-President  of  Sales  and  Marketing.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  Hawaii's 
largest  statewide  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with  over  seventy  three  percent  of 
adults  on  O’ahu  reading  the  newspaper  in  any  7  day  period.  In  addition  to  the  print 
edition.  The  Advertiser  publishes  one  of  Hawaii's  premier  Internet  web  sites, 
www.honoluluadvertiser.com.  The  Advertiser's  custom  publishing  group  produces 
over  36  specialty  publications  serving  varied  readership  audiences  in  Hawaii.  A  4 
year  old  state-of-the-art  printing  facility  provides  advertisers  with  high  quality  color 
reproduction. 

Our  ideal  candidate  must  have  at  least  5  years  experience  in  senior 
advertising/marketing  leadership  with  a  proven  track  record  for  results.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  be  able  to  lead  the  newspaper's  strategy  to  uncover  and  develop  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  revenue  and  readership  to  expand  The  Advertiser's 
audience  footprint  and  grow  local  market  share.  Experience  in  developing  and  executing 
strategies  across  multiple  platforms  including  the  core  newspaper,  niche  publications,  on¬ 
line  and  new  media  is  essential.  The  candidate  will  have  the  ability  to 
establish  superior  partnerships  and  relationships  with  advertisers  and  key  community 
groups.  The  candidate  shall  have  mastered  the  ability  to  maximize  resources 
and  improve  productivity.  Experience  in  a  unionized  operation  is  strongly  preferred. 
Training,  recruiting  and  development  of  energetic,  inspired  and  committed  sales  and 
marketing  executives  is  a  must.  Bachelor’s  and  an  MBA  degree  is  preferred. 

In  addition  to  unparalleled  career  path  opportunities,  Gannett  offers  generous  com¬ 
pensation,  an  excellent  benefits  package,  including  medical,  dental,  401(k),  and  retirement 
and  vacation  benefits.  If  what  you  read  above  describes  your  background 
and  you  are  ready  for  a  move,  please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
information  immediately  to  Seth  Arsenault,  sarsenau@gannett.com 


Advertising  Sales  Managers 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio)  is  seeking  a  Territory  Sales  Manager 
and  a  National/Key  Sales  Manager.  Positions  involve  supervision,  leadership  and 
motivation  of  the  advertising  account  executives  in  the  retail  advertising  department. 
The  manager  oversees  the  daily  sales  activity,  account  servicing,  and  sales  planning  ef¬ 
forts.  Work  is  performed  with  professional  independence  under  the  direction 
of  the  advertising  sales  director,  and  is  evaluated  based  on  sales  performance,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  sales  force,  and  general  administration.  Conducts  sales  presentations  to 
prospective  advertisers.  Responsibilities  include  interviewing,  hiring,  and 
training  employees;  planning,  assigning,  and  directing  work;  appraising  performance;  re¬ 
warding  and  disciplining  employees;  addressing  complaints  and  resolving 
problems.  Degree  or  college-level  course  work  in  business,  marketing,  sales  or  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations,  or  a  related  field.  To  read  more  about  The  Columbus 
Dispatch,  and  these  current  opportunities, 
please  visit  www.dispatch.corrt/careers  today! 


EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  TO 
KNOW  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS! 
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PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK 
2007 


Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper  professionals 
PLUS... circulation  data,  advertising  rates, 
and  much  more. 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  GO  TO: 

www.eclitpranclpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 
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Skip  your  next  annual  review. 
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•  Find  your  dream  job  -  : 

•  Post  your  resume 

•  Receive  job  alerts 

•  Access  online  job  applications  and  resume  management  tools 


Great  resource  for  employers:  v  . 

•  Find  new  talent  a’ 

•  Post  jobs  across  our  targeted  network-single  and  volume;discount 
packages  available 


Stdrt  your  seorch  for  a  new  job  or  new  talent  today! 
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Get  instant  data  with  online  access! 


PACKED  WITH  ALL  OF  THIS: 

7000+  U  .S.  Consumer  Brands  1 9,000  Personnel  Contacts 
Marketing  location,  phone,  fax  Nielsen  supplied  annual  media  expeditures 

Call  1-800- 562-2706 

or  order  online  at  www.adweek.com/directories 


ONLINE  Sc  PRINT-JUST  $499! 


Just  Released! 


m 


Get  instant  _ 
data  with 
online  access! 


Full  listing  of  accounts  •  Primary  industries  served  •  Advertising  and  marketing  services  offered 
•  Parent  companies  and  subsidiaries  •  Number  of  employees,  annual  billings,  year  founded 
•  PLUS,  special  sections  featuring  agency  rankings,  name  changes  and  openings  and  closings 

Call  1-800- 562-2706 

dr  order  online  at  www.adweek.coni/direcjtories 


ONUNE  &  PRINT-JUST  $499! 


Joking  journalists 


**1  was  watching  one  of  those 
true  crime  shows  the  other 
night,  and  the  narrator  said  a 
man  had  been  ‘hrutally  bludg¬ 
eoned  to  death.’  Not  to  get  too 
technical,  but  really,  is  there 
any  other  way  to  bludgeon 
someone?  It’s  not  like  if  he 
hadn’t  said  ’brutally’  people 

- ^  would  have  thought 

theguyhadthe 

PL  '  \  outof him 

^QlPiPl  >  STEVE  KEUEY 


Several  cartoonists  and  columnists  do  stand-up  comedy  in 
addition  to  their  syndicated  newspaper  features 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


From  the  page  to  the  stage,  and  from  sitting  \ 
down  to  stand-up:  Several  syndicated  creators  deliver 
live  comedy  in  addition  to  their  newspaper  features. 

One  of  them  is  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune/ 
Creators  Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Kelley, 
who  began  doing  stand-up  in  1985.  He  has  appeared  on  The  Tonight 
Show  (once  with  Johnny  Carson  and  five  times  with  Jay  Leno)  and 
also  been  the  opening  act  for  such  entertainers  as  Jerry  Seinfeld, 
Dolly  Parton,  Bernadette  Peters,  and  Lou  Rawls. 

Palestinian-American 
columnist  and  Arab 
Writers  Group 
Syndicate  co-founder  / 

Ray  Hanania  started 
doing  live  comedy 
soon  after  9/11-  The  \ 
catalyst,  he  says,  was  \ 
strangers  asking  him 
questions  like,  “Why  did 

your  people  blow  up  the  _ 

World  Ti^e  Center?”  The 
Illinois  resident  would  reply:  “You 
mean  my  people  from  the  south  end 
of  Chicago?” 

Joking  was  the  only  way  he  could 
deal  with  that  kind  of  prejudice,  recalls 
Hanania,  who  soon  took  things  to  the  next 
level  by  doing  his  first  stand-up  routine 
during  open-mike  night  at  a  suburban 
Chicago  venue. 

Self-syndicated  humor  columnist  Jason 
Love  began  doing  stand-up  about  five  years 
ago.  He  was  interviewing  a  comedy-club 
owner  for  a  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star 
piece  when  the  owner  asked  if  he  wanted 
to  try  a  routine  himself  Love,  who  had 
written  for  comedians  but  never  performed, 


/  performs  solo  and  with 

- the  Israeli-Palestinian 

Comedy  Troupe  (IPCT)  —  did  more  than 
50  shows  in  the  past  year. 

“Half  my  income  is  now  from  stand-up,” 
says  Hanania,  whose  IPCT  work  has  taken 
him  to  Jerusalem,  Toronto,  and  various 
parts  of  the  U.S. 

So  Hanania  —  whose  vvdfe  is  Jewish  — 
has  quite  a  hectic  schedule.  He  also  has 
the  aforementioned  Arab  Writers  Group 
Syndicate,  online  TV  and  radio  shows, 
and  his  columns  —  which  include  humor, 
political  commentary,  and  Mideast-related 
material. 

Love  has  his  hands  full,  too.  He  now  does 
three  stand-up  performances  some  weeks 
(in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere)  while  also 
writing  his  print  columns,  doing  video 
columns,  and  scripting  the  “Snapshots” 
comic  dravra  by  Vladimir  Stankovski. 

Kelley  does  his  humor  act  two  or  three 
times  a  month  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  —  including  appearances  for  corporate 
groups  and  charitable  causes.  One  example 
of  the  latter  is  his  hosting  of  fundraisers  for 
the  Bonita,  Calif -based  Thousand  Smiles 
Foundation,  which  helps  children  in  Mexico 
who  lack  dental  care  and  face  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  cleft  palate.  (Kelley  worked  for  The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  before  joining 
the  Times-Picayune  five  years  ago.) 

In  2006,  the  New  York-based  Piraro  did 
about  three  dozen  performances  of  his 
“Bizarro  Baloney  Show”  in  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and 
other  locales.  The  one-man  extravaganza 
included  90  minutes  of  cartoons,  anima¬ 
tion,  video,  poems,  songs,  anecdotes,  pup- 


/  Amish  don’t  ^ 
beKeve  in  anything 
that  isn’t  in  the  Kbie. 
And  yet.  the  Amish  are 
V  not  in  the  Bible.”  i 


was  quickly  hooked.  “No  drug  can  give  you 
the  rush  you  get  when  you  connect  with 
an  audience,”  he  says. 

The  stand-up  bug  crept  up  on  “Bizarro” 
cartoonist  Dan  Piraro  of  King  Features 
Syndicate.  “I  did  a  lot  of  public  speaking  in 
the  1990s,  and  it  eventually  became  more 
comedy  and  less  lecture,”  he  recalls.  In 
2000,  Piraro  officially  turned  his  public¬ 
speaking  engagements  into  comedy  shows. 

The  frequency  of  stand-up  dates  varies 
for  syndicated  creators.  Hanania  —  who 
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says  the  two  pursuits  have  similarities  — 
partly  because  his  editorial  cartoons 
are  often  joke-oriented  and  his  stand-  aBk 
up  act  has  some  political  laughs 
along  with  observational  humor, 
anecdotes,  and  other  material.  But 
Piraro  says,  “Most  of  what  I  perform 
can’t  become  a  joke  for  my  comic,  and  % 
most  of  my  cartoons  can’t  be  turned  into 
live  comedy.” 

Performing  in  front  of  an  audience  is  ob¬ 
viously  much  different  than  creating 
for  a  newspaper  audience  one 
ly  N.  doesn’t  see.  “With  stand-up, 

fellies  \  you  get  immediate 
lottery^  \  response,”  Piraro  says. 

II  fl  _:n.  \  “If  the  response  is  good, 
III  any  With  \  it’s  the  greatest  feeling 

k? ...  Ikies  the  in  the  world.  If  you 
go  inside  the  bomb,  it’s  the  worst 
life  or  /  the  world.” 

j  Love  says  live-audi- 
le  soup  /  g  feedback  forces  him 

ISON  LOVE  y  to  constantly  revise,  drop, 
and  add  comedy  bits  until  his 
— act  is  the  best  it  can  be.  He  adds 
that  performing  stand-up  also  helps 
make  his  columns  sound  more  like  he’s 
speaking  with  readers,  rather  than  writing 
at  them.  What’s  more.  Love  says  doing 
columns,  a  comic,  and  stand-up  gives  him 
enough  variety  not  to  get  burned  out  on 
any  one  humor  genre. 

Hanania  says  seeing  how  people  react  to 
his  stand-up  humor  helps  him  “test”  similar 


pets,  costumes,  and  audience  participation. 

Since  2006,  Piraro  has  done  stand-up 
an  average  of  about  once  a  month  —  some¬ 
times  solo,  sometimes  with  others,  and 
sometimes  at  fundraisers  and  other  gather¬ 
ings  of  people  interested  in  issues  such  as 
animal  rights,  vegetarianism,  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Overall,  Piraro  hasn’t  made  a  lot  of 
money  with  stand-up  —  noting  that  he  does 
it  mostly  “for  fun.”  And  Piraro,  whose  1985- 
launched  comic  runs  in  about  250 
newspapers,  says  traveling  helps  ^ 
him  think  of  “Bizarro”  ideas  ^ 

he  might  not  have  come  . '  dOll’t  | 
up  with  otherwise.  /  0y0f  lyjp 

Piraro  and  Kelley  say  i  ^  , 
their  stand-up  acts  and  /  Whatloyoil 
newspaper  features  !  HO  wilIgS?  A  ¥1 
each  “exercise  the  hu-  j  remote  COntl 
mor  muscle,”  but  they  \  dilUlCI 

differ  on  how  related  . 

the  genres  are.  Kelley  \  OUtSldC 


pBiMB  \ lot  of  people 
Ljrsipl  \comeuptome 
Ak  I  and  say ‘Ray,  as  a 
Palestinian,  how 
7^  do  you  feel  about 
1^^  celebrating  Israel’s 

60th  anniversary? 
Doesn’t  it  bother  you?’  I  respond 
‘Of  course  not.  It  doesn’t  bother 
me.  In  fact.  I’m  celebrating,  too.’ 
That’s  because  I  know  that  in 
five  years,  Israelis  will  do  what 
all  Jews  do ...  turn  65.  retire, 
collect  their  pension ...  and  move 
to  Miami.”  -my hanania 


material  that  might  appear  in  his  columns: 
“If  it  works  in  front  of  a  live  audience,  it  can 
work  in  front  of  your  readers.” 

Hananici,  whose  evenhanded  Mideast 
comedy  and  commentary  sometimes 
angers  supporters  of  Israeli  policies,  reports 
that  he  gets  some  hate  mail  for  his  column 
but  a  friendlier  reception  from  live  audi¬ 
ences.  A  big  reason  for  this,  he  says,  is  that 
people  can  send  e-mails  anonymously. 

Piraro  says  perhaps  90%  of  syndicated 
comic  cartoonists  might  be  too  “quiet  and 
introverted”  to  do  stand-up.  “Then,”  he 
adds,  “there  are  the  10%  like  me  who  are 
over-the-top  extroverts!”  Kelley  says  “a  lot 
of  cartoonists  are  comedians  at  heart”  but 
would  have  trouble  dealing  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  audience  rejection. 

Kelley  says  it’s  too  bad  print  cartoonists 
can’t  get  the  immediate  feedback  of  live 
performance:  “It  would  be  great  to  have 
readers  gather  in  a  newspaper’s  parking 
lot  and  all  see  a  cartoon  at  the  same  time.” 

Of  course,  various  other  syndicated  cre¬ 
ators  have  given  humorous  talks  that  may 
have  stand-up  elements.  One  example  is 
Dave  Barry,  the  former  weekly  columnist 
for  The  Miami  Herald  and  TVibune  Media 
Services  whose  recent  appearances  includ¬ 
ed  a  Feb.  17  show  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

In  short,  people  will  always  want  to  be 
amused  in  some  form.  “You  can’t  sate  the 
public’s  appetite  for  humor,”  Kelley  says. 

“It’s  like  food.  People  will  always  want  food, 
cmd  will  always  need  to  laugh.”  1 
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Experience  the  next  generation  of  high  performance 
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Muller  Martini's  new,  robust  inserting  system  continues  to  adapt 
to  the  ever  evolving  market  conditions  -  from  our  first  inserting 
models  to  our  high  performance  print-finishing  system.  Our  new 
inserting  system,  with  its  proven  modular  and  straight-line  design, 
continues  to  transcend  the  post-press  industry.  Our  revolutionary 
feeding  technology  allows  for  higher  net  throughputs  and 
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Your  guide  to  the  showroom  floor 


WHEN  THE  NeXPO  TRADE  SHOW 
and  conference  convenes  at  the 
Washington  Convention  Center 
on  April  12,  joining  the  operations  personnel 
and  exhibitors  in  the  nation’s  capital  will  be 
the  new'spaper  industry’s  publishers  and 
editors,  whose  admission  to  Nexpo  is  included 
as  a  part  of  their  owti  annual  conventions. 

Billed  as  “Capital  Conference  ’08,”  the  show 
floor  and  conference  sessions  not  only  offer 
insights  and  updates  on  everything  from  safe¬ 
ty  to  production  practices  to  the  latest  digital 
technologies,  but  also  allow  publishers  to  see 
what  their  money  buys  and  editors  to  try  out 
the  latest  tools  for  their  newsroom  teams. 


While  in  town,  attendees  also  can  visit  Madame  Tussauds  waxlnuseum  (home  to  like¬ 
nesses  of  Hillary  Clinton  and  Barack  Obama)  and  the  Newseum’s  brand-new  home. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  . 1549 
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Fusion  Systems  International  . 1442 
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No  more  mix  and  match. 
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•  TEAM  BUILDING 


Active  employees  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of 
five  years  in  production,  with  stellar  performance 
or  contributions  in  any  of  these  areas: 


ENTRY  DEADLINE:  May  30 

ENTER  NOW  at  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM/ALLSTARS. 


Seven  winners  in  all:  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post-press)  for  papers  with 
circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation  between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers  with 
circulation  of  150,000  or  more;  as  well  as  one  senior  manager  responsible  for  all  areas  of  production. 


Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P!  Awards  will  be  presented  during 
the  2008 ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  23-25  at  the  Grand  Hyatt  Tampa  Bay. 


PLUS!  $500  will  be  donated  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  International  Newspaper  Group’s 
annual  scholarship  fund,  benefiting  undergrads  pursuing  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 


•  LEADERSHIP 

•  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 


For  information  about  the  ING  conference, 
visit  w^wazcentral.com/advert/ing. 
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CONFERENCE  &  TRADESHOW 
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BRINGING  TOGETHER  THE  BEST  MINDS  FROM 
THE  BROADCAST  &  PRINT  COMMUNITIES! 

Now  in  its  19th  year,  The  Interactive  Media  Conference  &  Tradeshow  is  the  ONLY 
event  uniting  broadcast  and  print  industry  leaders  to  discuss  new  media  challenges 
and  opportunities  -•  both  on  the  business  and  editorial  sides. 

Join  today's  top  editors,  publishers,  media  and  marketing  executives  at  this  unique 
conference  featuring  compelling  keynote  addresses,  in-depth  panel  sessions  on  hot 
industry  topics,  a  networking  cocktail  reception,  a  full  exhibit  floor...AND  MUCH  MORE. 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESSES  BY: 

WENDA 

HARRIS  MILLARD 

President,  Media 
Martha  Stewart 
Living  Omnimedia 


ARIANNA 

HUFFINGTON 

Co-Founder  & 
Editor-in-Chief 
The  Huffington  Post 


PANEL  TOPICS  INCLUDE: 

•  Does  integrated  selling  really  work? 

•  Incorporating  social  networking  into  your  editorial  mission 

•  Building  business  and  content  plans  to  make  your  company  a  true  mobile  player 

•  Campaign  2008  coverage  and  advertising 

•  Who's  having  success  with  video? 


PLUS. ..The  EPpy  Awards 

Honoring  Today's  Best  Media-Affiliated  Web  sites 
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REGISTER  BY  APRIL  4  FOR  ONLY  $895.  SAVE  $200! 
WWW.INTERACTIVEMEDIACONFERENCE.COM 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


Feb.  28  close 

Gannett  (GCI)  30.23 

New  York  Times  (NYT)  18.55 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP)  43.00 

Washington  Post  (WPG)  735.80 

A.H.  Belo  (AHC)  12.41 

McClatchy  (MNI)  9-84 

Media  General  (MEG)  16.43 

Lee  (LEE) _ 10.61 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index  231.77 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index  333.50 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Feb.  28 


-50.65 

-24.99 

-5.18 

-3.94 

N/A 

-73.70 

-59.97 

-66.70 

-26.87 

-2.79 


-19.34 

15.43 

7.29 

-0.34 

-13.82 

-9.89 

-20.74 

-11.14 

_ -5.83 

1.21 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


THE  ‘CODGER 
EFFECT’ 


On  average,  one  fifth  of  total 
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SMALL  TOWN  STRENGTH 


Community  Papers 

2005 

2007 

Readership 

81% 

83% 

Online  readership* 

19% 

30% 

^Readers  who  visited  their  local  paper 

s  Web  site  in  the  last  month 

DOMINATING  DMAS 


Top  five  newspapers 
with  the  most  reach  in  their  markets 

WEEKLY  PRINT  AUDIENCE 


Newspaper _ 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers** 
Des  Moines  Register 
The  Post- Standard 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


DMA _ %  reach* 

Rochester,  N.Y.  79% 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  73% 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  70% 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  67% 

Richmond,  Va.  66% 


Source:  Borrell  Associates 


*  Percent  of  adults  in  the  local  market  who  read  the  paper  during  the  past 
five  weekdays  or  Sunday 

**  Includes  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  Fond  Du  Lac  Reporter,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Manitowoc  Herald  Times  Reporter,  Oshkosh  Northwestern 

WEEKLY  WEB  SITE  AUDIENCE 

Newspaper  DMA  %  reach* 


Washingtonpost.com  Washington  D.C.  22% 

Austin360/Statesman.com  Austin,  TX  19% 

CincyPost.com/Enquirer.com/ 

Cincinnati.com  Cincinnati,  Ohio  18% 

SignOnSanDiego.com/UnionTrib.com  San  Diego,  Calif.  18% 

AJC.com/AccessAtlanta.com  Atlanta  18% 

*Percent  of  adults  in  the  local  market  who  visited  a  newspaper's  Web  site(s) 
during  the  past  week 

INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 

Newspaper _ DMA _ %  reach* 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle/ 

DemocratandChronicle.com  Rochester,  NY  81% 

Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers**  Green  Bay,  Wis.  76% 

Des  Moines  Re&ster 

DesMoinesRegister.com  Des  Moines,  Iowa  71% 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch/ 

TimesDispatch.com  Richmond,  Va.  69% 

The  Post-Standard/Syracuse.com  Syracuse,  N.Y.  68% 


Source:  National  Newspaper  Association 


*The  weekly  net  unduplicated  audience  of  the  printed  newspaper  and 
its  Web  site(s). 

**lncludes  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  Fond  Du  Lac  Reporter,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Manitowoc  Herald  Times  Reporter,  Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Source:  Scarborough  Resesarch 
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opportunities  as  a  result. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


Feb.  28  close 

Gannett  (GCI)  30.23 

New  York  Times  (NYT)  18.55 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP)  43.00 

Washington  Post  (WPO)  735.80 

A.H.  Belo  (AHC)  12.41 

McClatchy  (MNI)  9.84 

Media  General  (MEG)  16.43 

Lee  (LEE) _ 10.61 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index  231.77 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index  333.50 


THE  ‘CODGER 
EFFECT’ 


On  average,  one  fifth  of  total 
integrated  newspaper  audience 
conies  from  Web  site  use 

■I  Print  exclusive 
CZl  Print  and  web  dual 
□  Web  site  exclusive 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Feb.  28 


-50.65 
-24.99 
-5.18 
-3  94 
N/A 
-73.70 
-59.97 
-66.70 
-26.87 
-2.79 


-19.34 

15.43 

7.29 

-0.34 

-13.82 

-9.89 

-20.74 

-11.14 

_ -5.83 _ 

1.21 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 
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DOMINATING  DMAS 


Top  five  newspapers 
with  the  most  reach  in  their  markets 

\V  ia:KLY  PRIM  AUDlKXCi: 


Newspaper _ 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers** 
Des  Moines  Register 
The  Post-Standard 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


DMA _ %  reach* 

Rochester,  N.Y.  79% 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  73% 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  70% 

Syracuse,  N.Y,  67% 

Richmond,  Va.  66% 


*  Percent  of  adults  in  the  local  market  who  read  the  paper  during  the  past 
five  weekdays  or  Sunday 

**  Includes  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  Fond  Du  Lac  Reporter,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Manitowoc  Herald  Times  Reporter,  Oshkosh  Northwestern 

VVl.KKl.Y  WEB  SITE  Al  DIENCE 

Newspaper  DMA  %  reach* 


Washingtonpost.com  Washington  D.C.  22% 

Austin360/Statesman  com  Austin,  TX  19% 

CincyPost.com/Enquirer.com/ 

Cincinnati.com  Cincinnati,  Ohio  18% 

SignOnSanDiego.com/UnionTrib.com  San  Diego,  Calif.  18% 

AJC.com/AccessAtlanta.com  Atlanta  18% 

*Percent  of  adults  in  the  local  market  who  visited  a  newspaper's  Web  site(s) 
during  the  past  week 


— INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  Al’DlENCE 


Note:  Averages  calculated  for 
88  newspapers  in  the  top  50  DMAs. 

Source:  Scart-'ough  Research 
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2005 
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81% 

83% 

Online  readership* 

19% 

30% 

*Readers  who  visited  their  local  paper's  Web  site  in  the  last  month 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle/ 
DemocratandChronicle.com 
Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers** 
Des  Moines  Register 
DesMoinesRegister.com 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch/ 
TimesDispatch.com 
The  Post-Standard/Syracuse.com 


Rochester,  NY  81% 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  76% 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  71% 

Richmond,  Va,  69% 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  68% 


Source:  National  Newspaper  Association 


*The  weekly  net  unduplicated  audience  of  the  printed  newspaper  and 
its  Web  site(s). 

**lncludes  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  Fond  Du  Lac  Reporter,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Manitowoc  Herald  Times  Reporter,  Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Source:  Scarborough  Resesarch 
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Editorial  Carioon  of  the  Month 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web 
site,  E&P  Online  Editor  A 
Pauline  Millard  offers  m 
up  “Pauline's  Picks,”  highlighting 
newspapers'  effective  and  innova-  H 
tive  uses  of  online  multimedia.  v 
Check  out  her  latest  selections  at  ^ 
www.editorandpublisher.com,  and  this 
space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 
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‘North WK-si  Herai.d’  look.s  jnto  a 

LOCAL  CANCER  CI.CSTER 

The  Northwest  Herald  in  Crystal 
Lake,  Ill.,  is  featuring  on  its  site  a  huge 
project  about  a  cancer  cluster  in  nearby 
McCullom  Lake.  The  project  includes 
videos  and  print  stories  that  educate  view¬ 
ers  on  this  local  health  crisis,  and  provides 
details  on  a  lawsuit  filed  by  several  fami¬ 
lies  whose  members  were  stricken  by  a 
rare  form  of  brain  cancer.  It’s  long,  but 
once  you  start  watching  it,  it’s  hard  to  turn 
away.  The  suit  claims  that  two  companies, 
Rohm  &  Haas  and  Modine,  allowed 
volatile  chemicals  to  seep  into  the  quiet 
village’s  drinking  water.  It’s  very  much  like 
the  case  upon  which  Erin  Brockovich  was 
based,  and  just  as  intriguing. 
http://www.nwherald.com/multimedia/projects/200712mc 
cullom/index2.php?id = mccullomlakelawsuits 


MATT  WUERKER,  THE  POLITICO, 
ARLINGTON,  VA.,  FEB.  27 


what  happens  to  the  teams  after  the  lights  Pennsylvania  ‘Morninc  C.\li.’  gets  io 
go  out  and  the  cheering  fades?  On  New  know  a  locat.  (dirh  )  face 

Year’s  Day,  2001,  the  University  of  Wash-  The  Morning  Call  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
ington  won  the  Rose  Bowl.  Since  then,  decided  to  go  under  the  bridge  of  the 

some  team  members  have  signed  lucrative  Lehigh  Parkway  to  tell  the  story  of  Earl,  a 
professional  contracts.  Some  are  coaching  local  roustabout.  It  turns  out  that  at  age 
at  the  college  and  high  school  level.  Some  66,  he’s  been  homeless  for  more  than  25 
have  been  in  jail.  Three  players  are  dead.  years.  Earl  also  has  11  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  a  series  titled  “Victory  and  Ruins,”  The  and  is  the  product  of  an  alcoholic  father 
Seattle  Times  looked  at  members  of  the  and  a  cigar-smoking  mother.  His  unstable 
2000-2001  UW  team,  from  the  athletic  home  life  eventually  led  him  into  foster 
director  down  to  the  players.  It’s  a  project  care,  and  he  dropped  out  of  high  school 
in  several  chapters  about  where  a  team  after  the  ninth  grade.  He  lost  his  last  job 
goes  after  hitting  such  an  incredible  high.  as  a  janitor. 

http://seattletimes.nwsource.com/html/local-  For  this  deeply  moving  profile,  the 

news/2004147443_rboverview27m0.html  Morning  Call  tracked  down  two  of  Earl’s 

siblings,  who  speak  about  the  family’s 

Wa.shin(; tonPost.com  t.\ke.s  \v  e.vther  rough  beginnings.  Told  via  video  and  text, 
TALK  TO  NEW  HEIGHTS  Earl’s  is  a  sad  story,  but  also  uplifting 

The  Washin^on  Post  recently  launched  when  you  consider  the  amount  of  support 
a  weather  blog  that  has  delivered  far  more  he  receives  from  a  local  church  (which 
than  just  daily  forecasts.  The  Capital  created  the  “Ministry  of  Earl,”  an  annual 

Weather  Gang  takes  meteorology  serious-  fund  and  network  of  volunteers  who 

ly,  to  the  point  where  its  bloggers  do  ensure  he  receives  at  least  one  meal  a  day 

things  like  take  photos  of  curious  cloud  every  day)  and  residents  who  have  come 
formations  and  ask  readers  to  explain  to  know  him  and  his  needs, 
them.  (They  were  genuinely  flummoxed.)  http://www.mcall.com/news/local/allentown/all- 

http://blog.washingtonpost.com/capitalweathergang/  5earl.5894689sepl6,0,3330983.story 


‘The  New  York  Timms’  mxpi.ores  San 
Juan  Hill 

Lincoln  Center  is  well  known  for  its 
renowned  music  programs,  from  classical 
to  jazz.  But  long  before  the  enormous 
complex  was  built,  that  section  of 
Manhattan  was  called  San  Juan  Hill. 

The  New  York  Times  Web  site  looks  into 
what  San  Juan  Hill  was  like  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  through  the  1950s,  when 
the  tenement  buildings  were  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  some  Robert  Moses- 
inspired  urban  renewal.  The  Times  video 
takes  a  news-show  approach,  complete 
with  narration,  quotes  from  experts,  and 
commentary  from  two  older  men  who  for 
their  entire  lives  have  called  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  home  —  and  remember  when 
Thelonius  Monk  roamed  the  streets, 
“groovin’  in  his  head.” 
http://video.on.nytimes.com/?fr_story=FRdamp244602 


‘Smyttle  Times’  re\TvM,s  the  hark  side 

OF  SPORTS  SUCCIuSS 

Sports  achievement  can  of  course  bring 
personal  glory  and  financial  gain,  but 
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Shoptalk 


Former  ‘Reflejos'  president  shares  some  hard-earned  wisdom 

WHEN  MY  WIFE  AND  I  BOUGHT  ReFLEJOS  IN  1996, 
I  knew  virtually  nothing  about  newspaper 
publishing.  Reflejos  was  a  fully  bilingual 
monthly  that  was  distributing  just  5,000  copies 
in  a  few  suburbs  outside  Chicago.  Twelve  years 
later,  this  first  paper  to  target  Latinos  who  set  up  homes  in  the 
’burbs  and  not  the  barrio  has  been  a  success  by  any  measure. 

Now  it’s  a  handsome,  Mario  Garcia-designed  weekly  that  mixes 
mostly  Spanish-language  articles  with  English  digests,  and  distrib¬ 
utes  100,000  copies  in  Chicagoland’s  fastest  growing  home  to  Latinos. 


In  the  year  since  retiring  as  “el  presi- 
dente”  of  Reflgos,  seven  years  after  selling  it 
to  Daily  Herald  parent  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  I’ve  spent  considerable  time  on  my 
I  own  appropriately  termed  “reflections” 
about  niche  publications  —  in  the  vein  of 
“if  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now.” 

Reflection  No.  1:  The  best 
option  for  launching  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  to  develop  a  stand-alone, 
organic  publication  with 
dedicated  editorial,  sales,  and 
circulation  resources,  and  a 
strong  three-year  financing 
model.  Don’t  attempt  to 
“translate”  general  market 
newspapering  best  practices. 

I  believe  much  of  the  success 
of  ImpreMedia,  now  the  largest 
Latino  publication  holding  company  in 
the  U.S.,  stems  directly  from  its  decision  to 
allow  its  publications  to  maintain  local 
strategic  and  tactical  autonomy  while 
building  mission-level  corporate  synergies, 
especially  in  national  advertising  and 
shared  special  sections.  The  focus  must  first 
be  on  identifying  the  target  audience  and 
advertiser  base,  because  if  you  start  with 
oranges,  you  rarely  end  up  with  lemonade. 

Reflection  No.  2:  Early  on,  I  wrote,  sold, 
and  delivered  most  of  the  finished  product. 


j  At  lunch  time,  I  would  stop  at  a  local 
I  taqueria,  order  my  lunch,  and  place  copies 
of  the  paper  on  other  booths.  As  patrons  sat 
down,  I  observed  how  and  what  they  read 

—  and  it  was  a  real  eye-opener.  Stories 
that  jumped  pages  were  often  not  finished. 
Unenergetic  cover  photos  rarely  got  read¬ 
ers’  attention,  no  matter  how 
appealing  the  title.  And  stories 
that  weren’t  read  equated  to  ads 
that  weren’t  read  —  leading  to 
fewer  repeat  advertisers! 

The  lesson;  Don’t  try  to 
out-think  your  readers  from 
the  newsroom.  Go  out  into  the 
community  and  quietly  observe 
how  they  navigate  your  product, 
regularly.  I  believed  this  to  be 
so  important  that  all  my  new 
staff  members,  regardless  of  rank,  had  to 
ride  a  circulation  truck  as  part  of  their 
initial  orientation. 

Advertisers  are  not,  and  should  not,  be 
concerned  with  your  circulation  numbers 

—  unless  your  circulation  is  not  being  read! 
Reflection  No.  3:  Innovation  is  always 

disruptive  to  established  mindsets.  I  should 
have  better  studied  the  existing  marketing 
and  management  paradigms  at  the  “C 
Level”  of  client  executive  floors  and  created 
more  effective  “Marketment”  bridges  —  as  I 


j  do  now  —  so  that  the  entrenched  market¬ 
ing  mission  could  more  effectively  evolve. 

Reflection  No.  4:  We  could  have  grown 
more  rapidly  if  I  had  sought  the  advice  and 
learned  the  best  practices  of  successful 
Latino  publishers  in  other  markets.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  wasn’t,  and  still  isn’t,  a 
school  for  publishing  Latino  Style.  Such 
new  publications  all  face  the  challenge  of 
language  navigation,  but  there’s  no  need  for 
this  common  “Spanish-SpEmglish  Anguish 
Syndrome”  if  you  first  clearly  identify  what 
type  of  reader  and  advertiser  demographic 
you  wish  to  reach.  First-generation  Latinos 
should  be  targeted  with  all-Spanish  news¬ 
papers.  Acculturated  Latinos  can  be  target¬ 
ed  with  all-English  papers. 

Reflection  No.  5: 1  would  have  partnered 
with  a  local  university  to  conduct  a  gradu¬ 
ate  market  study  of  language/accultura¬ 
tion/lifestyle  in  the  Chicago  DMA.  That 
study  would  go  directly  to  the  president  of  a 
potential  corporate  advertiser  —  hopefully 
I  bypassing  the  “Spanish-only”  advocates 
among  Latino  marketers. 

When  I  started  as  a  publisher  in  1996, 
targeting  a  Latino  was  much  like  ordering 
an  original  Model  T  Ford:  you  could  have 
any  color  you  wanted,  as  long  as  it  was 
black.  Today,  even  the  Association  of 
Hispanic  Advertising  Agencies  acknowl- 
!  edges  that  reaching  the  Latino  consumer 
I  requires  a  much  more  targeted,  segmented 
I  approach  which  includes  the  necessity  to 
communicate  culturally  relevant  messages 
in  English,  bilingual,  Spanish,  and  even 
;  Spanglish  formats. 

!  The  suburban  Latinos  whom  Reflyos 
!  targets  form  a  different  market  and  live 
lifestyles  distinct  from  those  in  Chicago. 

[  For  one  thing,  the  suburban  Latinos  are 
[  growing  faster.  Between  2000  and  2006, 

I  the  city  Latino  population  grew  by  3%, 

I  while  the  suburban  Latino  population 
grew  by  19%  —  a  clear  indication  of  the 
shift  from  an  urban  to  suburban  Latino 
demographic. 

Oh,  one  other  reflection:  I  would  have 
[  eaten  fewer  gorditas  and  more  salads  at  the 
I  taqueria  —  my  waistline  still  reflects  those 
!  market  surveys!  11 


Jerry  Campagna  is  president  of  The  MOST 
Inc.,  a  consultingfirm  melding  manage¬ 
ment  and  marketing  strategies  for  niche 
market  initiatives. 
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Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  (NZZ).  Switzerland 


Evolutionary  automation 
concept 


Extensible  at  any  time: 

Image  based  closed  loop 

-  cut-off  register 

-  color  register 

-  ink  density 

-  on-press  imaging 


Benefits 

-  Reduced  press  operation 

-  Reduced  waste 

-  Reduced  process  time 

-  Investment  security 


WIFAG 


Contact:  MrThomas  S.  Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  AL  35242  Birmingham 

Tel.  205.980.0748,  Fax  205.980.0645 

thomas.  stuart@wifag.ch 

www.wifag.com 


HEARS!  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


At  Hearst,  we  do  more  than  cover  the  news, 
Creative  innovations  attract  people  with 
shared  interests  to  our  newspaper  and 
online  communities.  This  has  expanded 
the  way  readers  interact  with  our  media 
and  each  other. 


In  Houston,  mothers  can  network  and 
discover  "best  practices”  for  parenting  on 
the  newly  launched  MomHouston.com. 
The  Chronicle  also  has  a  comprehensive 
religion  Web  site  called  HoustonBelief, 
and  [he  newspaper’s  Religion  section  was 
recently  named  best  in  the  nation  by  the 
Religion  Newswriters  Association. 


Our  editorial  and  digital  teams  around 
the  country  are  encouraged  to  develop  new 
ideas  that  generate  interest.  By  offering  a 
highly  creative  work  environment,  Hearst 
continues  to  innovate  and  excite. 


*Source:  2007  ABC  Audience  Fax,  R1  2007  Scarborough  Report 


On  the  West  Coast,  wine  enthusiasts  can 
not  only  enjoy  the  Wine  section,  but  also 
join  the  club  —  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Wine  Club.  This  extension  of  the  Web  site 
enables  members  to  sample  wine  at  home 
and  includes  expert  reviews  and  tasting 
notes.  It’s  one  of  the  many  innovations 
that  have  made  sfgate.com  the  number  one 
media  site  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


HEARST  newspapers 


Bright  ideas  attract  7»277>990* 
adults  to  our  pages  every  week. 


